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THE CONCEPT OF TIME 





















The problem of Time, if one may speak thus elliptically, has given a 
great deal of trouble to philosophers—as well as to mathematicians and 
physicists—yet it has received comparatively little attention in recent 
philosophical discussions. It is, or at least it appears to be, a rather complex 
problem, and it certainly has ramifications in regions where the philosepher, 
frequently enough, is not altogether at home. In this paper I have a some- 
what restricted objective, namely, to clarify, so far as I can, our use of 
words or phrases involving time-references in ordinary discourse. This will 
involve, on occasion, giving some consideration to various technical remarks 
on time problems made by certain philosophers and physicists. 

To clarify our thought about time is not an altogether easy task for a 
reason which, though obvious perhaps to some people, seems far from obvious 
to others. This reason may be stated as follows. In any attempted process 
of clarification it is difficult to avoid begging questions—and equally difficult, 
it would appear, to realize when you are doing so. I think it was a failure 
to recognize that he was constantly begging questions which caused Pro- 
fessor Findlay, in his interesting article on time,! to generate more puzzles 
than he purported to solve. Difficulties, however, are meant to be over- 
come and question-begging procedures can usually be avoided by the exer- 
cise of a little care. Hence it might be urged that our first task should be 
to make a serious effort to translate all words and phrases involving or 
implying time-concepts into words and phrases which do not. This, it 
might be said, would be the proper way of getting down to business—the 





Time : A Treatment of some Puzzles’, 1941. (Reprinted in Logic and Language 
(First Series), ed. A. G. N. Flew, Oxford 1951.) 
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only way, perhaps, of avoiding the confusions and mystifications with 
which this problem of time has so frequently been beset. Bertrand Russell, 
in discussing Aristotle’s conception of potentiality, made the following 
comments : ‘ The concept of potentiality is convenient in some connections, 
provided it is so used that we can translate our statements into a form 
in which the concept is absent. “A block of marble is a potential statue ” 
means “from a block of marble, by suitable acts, a statue is produced.” 
But when potentiality is used as a fundamental and irreducible concept, it 
always conceals confusion of thought’ (History of Western Philosophy, 
pp. 189-90). As regards the concept of time, it will be found, I think, that 
it is impossible to devise an analogous method or technique of translation. 
The word ‘time’ itself can be eliminated without much difficulty, but, as 
Russell himself has recognised,” some indefinable temporal concepts at least 


must be retained. I hope to show however that this apparent disability | 


need not interfere with the process of clarification—and likewise that we 


need beg no questions. 
I 


The extent to which the concept of time—or time-terminology of one 
kind or another—pervades our daily discourse is not always fully appreciated, 
even by modern philosophers. A little reflection, it is true, will soon con- 
vince us that we can hardly utter a few connected sentences without in- 
volving ourselves in some form of time-reference—usually through pre- 


positions, conjunctions, adverbs or adverbial phrases. But we may not 
immediately perceive that the majority of verbs in the language—including, 
I think, all performance-verbs without exception—involve a reference to 
time. That is to say, a very large number of verbs report or describe pro- 


cesses, and processes automatically involve the concept of duration. Hence, ~ 


the simplest conversation, and equally the most abstract scientific discussion, 
can seldom be carried on coherently, or indeed at all, without some explicit 
or implicit reference to time. Whether I eat, move, sleep, love or hope— 
whether I decide, observe, measure or deduce—it always makes sense for 
someone to ask me either how long, or else how quickly or slowly, I did 
this. (“ How quickly or slowly ?’ would mean for the average individual, I 
take it, ‘ Was there a short or long interval of time between the beginning 
and the end of what you were doing?’) Now part at least of what I have 
just said seems to run counter to an important pronouncement in The 
Concept of Mind—and so it does. 


‘Inferring’ is not used to denote either a slowish or a quickish process. 
‘I began to deduce, but had no time to finish ’ is not the sort of thing that can 
significantly be said. . . . The reason why we cannot describe drawing a con- 
clusion as a slowish or quickish passage is not that it is a ‘ Hey, presto ’ passage, 
but that it is not a passage at all... . Reaching a conclusion. . . is not the 
sort of thing that can be described as gradual, quick or instantaneous (pp. 301-2). 


And again : 
We do not ask how long a thinker spent in arriving at, as distinct from travel- 
ling towards, his conclusion. ‘ Conclude ’, ‘ deduce’ and ‘ prove ’, like ‘ check- 


*Human Knowledge, p. 288. 
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THE CONCEPT OF TIME 3 


mate ’, ‘ score ’, ‘ invent’ and ‘ arrive’, are, in their primary uses, what I have 
called ‘ got it’ verbs, and while a person’s publications, or other exploitations 
of what he has got, may take much or little time, his transition from not yet 
having got it to having now got it cannot be qualified by epithets of rapidity 
(pp. 302-3). 


This doctrine of Ryle’s has always worried me and I note that it has 
also worried Professor C. A. Campbell, who rebuts it as follows : ‘ The fact 
that in inference there is no time occupied between apprehending the premisses 
and apprehending the conclusion by no means entails that there is no time 
occupied by apprehending the premisses as implying the conclusion : i.e. 
by the inference. There seems to me no more danger from this than from 
any other quarter to the orthodox view that inference occurs at a time and 
occupies a time ’.2 This rebuttal seems to me conclusive, although we shall 
find that phrases such as ‘ occurs at a time’ and ‘ occupies a time’ can be 
misleading and need to be clarified. At the moment, I am only concerned 
to emphasize that the concept of time, whether we realize it or not, is all- 
pervasive. 

Sir Isaac Newton, we may recall, had a short way with time : he refused 
to define it. Nevertheless, he made a distinction between the ‘ vulgar’ 
conception of time and his own ‘ absolute’ time which was, in his view, an 
inference from the laws of physics. But whereas Newton regarded time, that 
is ‘absolute’ time, as a physical reality because composed of ‘ instants’ 
which were themselves parts of physical reality, philosophers have often 
expressed themselves puzzled whether time is purely ‘ subjective ’ or whether 
it is in fact a constituent of the ‘real’ world. Thus it is that we have had 
such a variety of explanations—Plato’s ‘ moving image of eternity ’, Augus- 
tine’s ingenious subjectivist view, Descartes’s peculiar distinction between 
time and duration, Kant’s a priori intuition, and a host of other competing 
and often painfully obscure theories. All this has had the effect of making 
us rack our brains whether time is something we somehow impose on events 
(perhaps as a necessary condition of experience), or whether it is something 
‘in’ the world which we cannot help but become aware of. I do not think 
we shall get very far by any detailed consideration or criticism of the various 
arguments that have gone on about time ; many of them have been perspi- 
cacious enough in their way, and have illuminated various aspects of time 
problems—but for the most part they have failed to notice that there are 
certain difficulties, of a mainly linguistic nature, which have first to be 
cleared up before such problems can be safely approached. It seems to me, 
therefore, that what is required is to tackle the whole question anew, in 
the simplest way possible, and to signal the complications when they arise. 
We can then decide whether these complications are fit for philosophical 
attention or are mainly the concern of psychologists or mathematicians or 
physicists. 

II 

A form of approach that immediately suggests itself is this. Let us ask 

ourselves what are the basic constituents of our everyday experience which 


* Ryle on the Intellect ’, The Philosophical Quarterly, April 1953, p. 138, 
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either permit or impel or compel us to use time-terminology if we wish to 
report or describe them. This should enable us to see fairly quickly and 
easily where difficulties arise and whether some reform of our linguistic 
habits (for philosophical purposes) would counteract the generation of 
unnecessary puzzles. This approach, it may be noted, has the advantage 
of being thoroughly empirical and therefore, by implication, thoroughly 
respectable. However, no sooner do we embark on this policy—which seems 
to work so well in the case of many epistemological problems—than we run 
into peculiar complications. These complications may be summed up by 
saying that every single item of our experience, in so far as experience can 
be itemized, compels us, if we wish to describe it fully and accurately, to 
use time-terminology of one kind or another—although we may be, and 
usually are, unaware that we are doing this. Take the following simple 
reports : I am looking at the sky (or sensing a blue sense-datum), I feel sick 
(or nervous or elated), I hear a swishing sound, I am sweating, I have a 
desire to strangle my uncle, I feel a prick in my leg, I smell the canal. On 
the face of it, I do not seem to be using any time-words at all ; but, to recur 
to a point made in the previous section, it soon becomes obvious that I am 
reporting processes—looking, feeling, hearing, physically reacting, desiring, 
smelling—and all processes obviously have duration. There is no such 
thing as a ‘ timeless’ experience or a ‘ timeless’ state of mind which can 
therefore be accurately described without reference to duration ; for what- 
ever poets or mystics may have claimed, the epithet ‘timeless’ cannot 
qualify experience or states of mind since both are excluded from being 
timeless by definition. In point of fact, it is difficult to see what the epithet 
‘timeless’ can qualify if it is strictly used. Some philosophers used to 
call certain logical principles and mathematical propositions ‘ eternal verities ’ 
or ‘ timeless truths ’—but logical principles such as that of non-contradiction, 
and mathematical propositions such as 2 x2 = 4, are perfectly adequately 
and indeed more sensibly described as tautologies. If they must be called 
truths, then they are simply analytical truths. Again, if I assert that 
Socrates is fond of Alcibiades, I might be said to be using the verb ‘ is fond 
of ’ in a ‘ timeless ’ sense in that I am merely stating a disposition of Socrates 
to smile on Alcibiades and pat his shoulder when he comes into the room. 
But the epithet ‘timeless’ is really superfluous—to say that the verb is 
being used ‘ dispositionally ’ is to say all that is necessary. Suppose, how- 
ever, Socrates himself says to us ‘ I am fond of Alcibiades’. Is he reporting 
an item of experience or not ? There seem to be two alternative interpreta- 
tions here. Either you analyse this report as a mere tendency-statement, 
as I think Ryle would, in which case there is admittedly no ‘ experience ’ to 
bother about but equally no justification for labelling the tendency ‘ time- 
less’ ; or else you regard the report as describing an actual ‘ mental set ’ 
—a quality of Socrates’ present state of mind which is conveyed by the 





4A mystic might claim that he had had ‘ an experience of timelessness "—or what 
J. A. Stewart in his Myths of Plato called ‘ a sense of Timeless Being ’—but this actual 
experience could not be timeless, 
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words ‘I am fond of Alcibiades’. And, as I have already emphasized, no 
state of mind can properly be described as timeless. 

It is clear then—to pick up the main thread once more—that any and 
every item of experience, if it is to be properly described, involves us in 
some form of time-reference. This, however, does not seem a very promising 
start if we are going to try to isolate some particular feature or features of 
our daily experiences which will give us a clue as to why we have to use 
time-terminology. On the other hand, it may be objected here that we are 
not quite playing fair. Such simple experience-reports as we have given, it 
might be said, do not involve time-terminology in the more familiar or 
accepted sense of that phrase ; it is only when such reports are unpacked by 
philosophers that the implicit references to process and hence duration 
come to light. Let us therefore adopt a rather diferent approach and con- 
centrate on some simple occurrences which may be regarded as typical of 
what goes on in our daily lives. For instance : I am lying in a deck-chair in 
my garden with my eyes closed ; I open my eyes and notice a bird looking 
at a worm ; I close my eyes, open them again and see the bird still there 
but not the worm (it has presumably vanished down the bird’s gullet). 
Now in order to describe this situation I should have to use words which 
stated or implied that the bird-worm scene preceded the bird-only scene— 
that the one was before or earlier than the other. And this, as it were, brings 
us down to bedrock. For it is a patent fact that my sensations or experi- 
ences are not for the most part simultaneous (i.e. neither-before-nor-after 
one another) that compels me to use the terms ‘ before’ and ‘ after’, or 
‘earlier ’ and ‘ later’, if I wish to report or describe them. Hence, whether 
or not we are ultimately justified in talking about time as if it were a measure- 
able ‘ something ’"—a point to which I shall return later—it is clearly the 
case that we cannot avoid using or implying the complementary relations 
of before and after (or earlier and later) if we wish properly to describe two 
or more experiences abstracted from, or discriminated within, our total 
experiential situation. (I might say of course : I had a pain and then I was 
sick—which does not explicitly mention before or after. But I clearly 
imply, and would state explicitly if asked, that the pain preceded, was 
before, the sickness. In other words, time-adverbs such as ‘ then’, ‘ now’, 
‘immediately ’ and so forth, when fully unpacked disclose that they are 
based on the relations of before and after. The same applies to ‘and’ when 
used with a temporal implication—e.g. | returned home and went to bed.) 

In any simple, empirical approach to the problem of time, then, we 
find that in order to describe experiences properly the relations of before 
and after are indispensable, and these terms, I believe, are themselves 
indefinable or not further analysable : they represent our minimum time 
vocabulary or, to put it another way, the limit of translation. Julius Caesar 
is reputed to have said : I came, I saw, I conquered. Less succinctly he 
might have said: First I came, then I saw, and then I conquered. More 
complicated and even less elegant paraphrases could be suggested ; but 
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the fundamental analysis of the time constituent in the statement would 
be the same : the seeing came after the coming, or the coming before the 
seeing, and the conquering came after .the seeing, or the seeing before the 
conquering. 

We may now use this simple and perhaps very obvious analysis to 
clear up, partially at least, the apparently unsatisfactory situation that 
emerged from our discussion at the beginning of this section—namely, that 
any and every item of experience, if it is to be properly described, involves 
a reference to the temporal concepts of process and duration. We might 
put it like this. In any process you can always discriminate, in principle 
at least, a before and an after ; hence, even the most ‘momentary ’ experi- 
ence also involves an implicit reference to these two terms. The position 
with regard to duration is not quite the same, and is in fact more complicated. 
Process implies duration but duration does not necessarily imply process. 
We do not for instance, in ordinary discourse at least, refer to a table as a 
process—we call it an object. And although objects such as tables or ice- 
bergs or glasses of beer all ‘ endure ’, for a longer or shorter ‘ period of time ’, 
we cannot discriminate a before and an after in regard to them in exactly 
the same way as we can in regard to processes. Nevertheless, by saying 
that an object endures, or has duration, we imply that the object which 
somebody is ‘now’ looking at was the same object before he was looking 
et it and will still be the same object after he has ceased to look at it— 
disregarding microscopic changes in its structure. This is what we imply 
by saying that an object endures or ‘ persists through time’. But it is 
not quite all we imply. For our simple analysis would have to be amplified 
to answer the question ‘ Was this object’s duration long or short ?’. And 
a similar problem might arise in regard to ‘ process ’ ; for we might be asked 
‘What was the duration of this process ‘’, by which our questioner meant 
‘What length of time was occupied by this process ?’. This is an awkward 
and at the same time very important complication to which I shall return 
later. 

To conclude this section, I should like to refer briefly to a purely psycho- 
logical aspect of time descriptions. As most of us know, much labour has 
been devoted in the past to discovering what is the unit of temporal experi- 
ence in connection with the doctrine of the Specious Present. Mr. Mabbott, 
in an interesting paper® whose main object was to clear up confusions in- 
herent in this doctrine, demonstrated, conclusively I think, that any attempt 
to discover such a ‘ unit’ was bound to fail since there are no ‘ normal and 
invariable characteristics of our experiences of time’. His reasons for 
taking this view were summarized as follows : 


Our experience of temporal process is continuous (except during periods of 
total unconsciousness). Any sub-divisions within it can be made only in terms 
of content. Such sub-division is always to some extent arbitrary and sometimes 
impossible. (Arbitrary in the case of a glissando on the piano—a two-second 
glissando noise or thirty-seven brief noises ; impossible in the case of a glissando 
on the violin—one noise or many, and if many how many ?) 


5 Our Direct Experience of Time’, Mind, April 1951 ; see esp. pp. 165-6. 
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The phrase ‘ our experience of temporal process is continuous’ is, I 
take it, the psychological equivalent of my view that in any reported item 
of experience you can always, in principle at least, discriminate a before- 
and-after. What is especially interesting here, however, is the implication 
that it is not necessarily change in the content of experience (i.e. something 
different from what was there previously) which enables us to become 
aware of ‘time’. This is not quite clear perhaps from Mr. Mabbott’s illus- 
tration (which is designed to establish a different point), since listening to 
a glissando on the violin would doubtless involve a series of minute changes 
in the content of sensation. But if we take as our example a single sustained 
note on the violin, then, while there would be no actual changes of content 
—no ‘ sub-divisions within our continuous experience’ as Mabbott would 
put it—nevertheless we can, as a matter of empirical fact, still discriminate 
a before-and-after. Or, in more familiar language, we can still report that 
the note ‘lasted a certain time’. Since therefore it is not necessarily a 
qualitative difference in the content of experience which enables us to recog- 
nize a before-and-after—even though it no doubt frequently does. have 
this function—we cannot regard mere change in sense-content as the psycho- 
logically primitive cause of our appreciation of time. The before-and-after 
relation, then, may be regarded as being just as ultimate from a psycho- 
logical as it is from a epistemological point of view—although the usage 
is slightly different. In a psychological context we have to speak of our 
‘sense’ of before-and-after—‘ sense’ being merely a shorthand term for 
our capacity to discern this relation. It is perhaps worth insisting that we 
have no reason, on this account, to join hands with those philosophers and 
psychologists who want to claim that we possess an ‘innate idea’ or ‘a 
priori concept ’ of time. 


III 


We are now in a position to clear up most of the ancient and modern 
confusions about time and to see how commonly used metaphorical expres- 
sions—often sanctioned and confirmed by the pronouncements of scientists 
and philosophers—have tended, not only to generate puzzles, but also to 
cause palpable delusion. 

First of all, if we hold firmly to our empirical approach it is clear enough 
that our experiential data give us no ground for supposing that there is 
any such ‘thing’ as time—an analysis of experience merely yields the 
information that we must use the relations of before and after, or their 
equivalents, if we wish to describe such experience fully and properly. It 


*Physiologists tell us that electrical and chemical changes are continuously occurring, 
with tremendous rapidity, in our prain and nervous system. We are therefore tempted 
to infer that these minute changes, which are below the level of conscious appreciation, 
are in fact responsible for our being able to discern that a single and apparently pure 
and undifferentiated datum ‘ occupies time’. But this is to mix up the physiological 
and the psychological stories. What goes on in the brain and nervous system is one 
thing ; what is psychologically discerned is another, 
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is true that it would be pretentious to criticize our normal off-duty use of 
the word ‘time’ (the use which implies that time is some sort of ‘ thing ’), 
since it is not the philosopher’s business to dictate how ordinary discourse 
shall be carried on. But since it is his duty to clarify what is involved in, 
or implied by, common linguistic usage, then it is necessary to point to 
the confusions which arise from an uncritical acceptance of current termin- 
ological practice. Again, it is not the philosopher’s job to dictate to mathe- 
maticians or scientists ; they are entitled to use whatever terminology they 
find pragmatically desirable. On the other hand, it ts the philosopher’s 
business to see to it, so far as he can, that statements of these experts destined 
for popular consumption do not mislead the unwary. Consider, for instance, 
the following extract from a talk by Professor A. R. Ubbelohde? : 


History and pre-history suggest that two aspects of time have always been 
more or less consciously present in the minds of those who think at all about 
the matter. The clearest aspect of time is that of mere duration. Even primitive 
peoples, from observation of the heavens, measured duration, upon which the 
web of human life is stretched as on a framework. Duration is of such obvious 
importance to human affairs that unending efforts to facilitate its measurement 
are found throughout history. It is true that processes within the atom may 
provide better units for constructing a modern scale of duration than observation 
of the skies. But a distinction between years and micro-seconds is a mere ques- 
tion of decimal points. 


A noteworthy feature of dividing duration into units is that this does not 
establish any direction in time. For example, according to the mathematical 
equations of motion it is just as easy to go backwards as forwards in duration. 
Human experience, on the contrary, is that one cannot go backwards in history. 
By degrees this historical aspect of time has emerged more clearly. A compact 
distinction is between metrical time, which counts up units of duration, and time 
regarded as a trend of change. 


I believe this sort of talk, addressed primarily to those who are not quali- 
fied mathematicians, can only be confusing. We start to ask ourselves such 
questions as ‘ Are there really two sorts of time ?’, or ‘Can you really go 
backwards as well as forwards in time ? ’, or ‘ What does “‘ mere duration ”’, 
which can be divided into units, really consist of ?’. That these are not 
legitimate questions I shall show in a moment, although the reason why 
they are not legitimate may well be clear enough already ; but they are the 
sort of questions which popular scientific or mathematical expositions, if 
we take them at their face value, impel us to ask. No philosopher can 
properly object to a Professor of Chemistry talking about ‘ going backwards 
as well as forwards in duration ’, or to a mathematician, say, talking about 
time being ‘ composed of discrete instants ’, if this or any other sort of talk 
helps him in his own business ; but when all this is ‘ popularly ’ presented, 
a philosopher is entitled to issue a caution about regarding such talk as 
meaningful outside certain specialized fields of study. The same caution 
is often equally necessary in respect of physicists, in their more expansive 
moods, since there is a popular notion that everything a physicist says to-day 
is philosophically important. 

The danger arising from taking the popular pronouncements of scientists 
too literally is probably equalled or even surpassed by that arising from 


* Life, Time and Thermodynamics ’, in The Listener, Dec. 25, 1952, pp. 1071 & 1074. 
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swallowing the dicta of certain philosophers ; for here we have the propaga- 
tion of confusion within our own ranks. At the same time, before we con- 
demn these confusions it is as well to try to understand how they arise. 
They arise, it would seem, from ingrained linguistic habits. Owing to the 
way our language has developed, we are continually tempted to use meta- 
phorical expressions in order to talk about temporal situations, and these 
metaphors then mesmerize us into believing that there is such a thing as 
time. Of these the most popular, and equally the most influential, has 
been the stream-or-flux metaphor. It is not only composers of hymns who 
talk of time as an ‘ ever-rolling stream’; we find eminent psychologists 
such as E. G. Boring postulating a principle of organization (in the human 
subject) which can ‘ pick unities out of the continuous stream of time ’.8 


Hymn-writers, however, need not be called into court, and psychologists 
(if they insist that this sort of talk is pragmatically desirable) may be dis- 
missed with a caution. It is altogether different with philosophers. When 
they too join in this metaphorical game, then we must regard the situation 
as serious. And that is why Professor Findlay must rank as a far from 
venial offender—for despite his avowed resolve to clear up our puzzles 
about time he has accepted without demur a host of confusing metaphors 
and question-begging phrases. For example, after outlining the difficulties 
raised by Zeno’s paradoxes, he continues as follows? : 


As before, we may deal with our difficulties in several different ways. We 
might, in the first place, deny that very short happenings are divisible as fairly 
long ones are divisible : the divisibility of all happenings is in any case without 
a definite meaning. This is the line followed by Professor Whitehead, who makes 
time flow in indivisible drops, and says that it is ‘ sheer succession of epochal 
durations ’. 


‘Short happenings and long ones ’, ‘ time flowing in indivisible drops ’, 
‘time is sheer succession of epochal durations "—do we understand what 
these phrases mean? Are they clear? Are they unambiguous? Do they 
not beg questions ? It is here surely that Professor Findlay might well have 
brought his analytical talents to bear, for if ever phrases needed clarification 
these do. But he seems to take them all for granted. He even raises no 
query about Whitehead’s definition of time as ‘ sheer succession of epochal 
durations ’"—which no philosopher should accept without the closest scrut- 
iny.!° Indeed, it is precisely phrases such as this which impel us to believe 
that there must, after all, be some such thing as time and that an ‘ epochal 
duration ’ is an indivisible portion of it. 

I suppose that the modern answer to all these confusions is that we are 
often prone to misunderstand the logic of time. The ‘ logic of’ this or that, 
however, has become such a hackneyed expression in modern philosophical 
discussions that one feels almost like apologizing for using it. Nevertheless, 
it might well be urged that there is no proper answer to questions of the 
form ‘ What is time ? ’—or indeed to any of the questions raised in connec- 


8Quoted by Mabbott, op. cit., p. 165. 


*Logic and Language, p. 50. 
This point requires no emphasis if Whitehead’s original text be studied—see 
Science and the Modern World, pp. 157-9. 
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tion with the wireless talk quoted earlier ; and this for the simple reason 
that time is not something analogous to an apple or even a sound. But we 
must be careful here not to lay down a too drastic procedure for questions, 
since this might inhibit clarification. It will suffice, I think, if we demand 
that all time-questions be put in the form ‘ When it is said that time is 
so and so, what meaning can be attached to this statement ?’. This will 
allow us to point to illogicalities or nonsense-remarks, but without pre- 
judging the issue. Thus, in answer to the question ‘ When Hume said that 
“time, as it exists, must be compos’d of indivisible moments”, what did 
he really mean by this ?’, we have to reply ‘ nothing at all ’—as becomes 
immediately clear when we start to investigate the word ‘moment ’." 
It is curious that Professor Findlay allowed himself a Homeric nod when 
discussing an analogous statement, namely, that ‘a happening which takes 
time may be built up out of happenings which take no time ’.!* This very 
obvious nonsense-remark Professor Findlay is prepared to allow on the 
extremely dubious ground that ‘if we wish to speak of “ happenings which 
take no time ”’, we are quite free to fix what may be said of them, and this 
means that we may simply rule that events which take time are made up 
of events which take no time ’.3 If you are going to be free to do this sort 
of thing, then you might as well give up any attempt to make meanings 
coherent within a language as ordinarily used ; for it would entitle you to 
say, if you felt like it, that a basket of eggs is made up of things which are 
not eggs. When we come to Whitehead’s statement that ‘time is sheer 
succession of epochal durations ’—offered, by Professor Findlay, for accept- 
ance into ordinary discourse—it is difficult to know whether to grade this 
as nonsense or merely a circular definition. It is certainly a circular definition 
as can be seen even more clearly by translating it on the basis of the some- 
what obscure synonyms given by Whitehead himself—e.g. ‘ Time is the 
sheer coming one after the other of atomic entities involving a definite 
lapse of time’. Perhaps this seemingly opaque tautology may be fruitful 
in physical discourse ; but when it is transposed into ordinary discourse, it 
is, to say the least, bordering on the nonsensical. On the other hand, we 
also come up against difficulties when considering an apparently intelligible 
statement such as ‘Time is getting short’. For when we say this, what do 
we mean by it ? We mean, I suppose, that from the moment we are speaking 
to a certain date in the future when some activity is planned, there is barely 
enough time to do all that is required. Barely enough ‘time’? Obviously, 
we are not out of the wood yet. But if we can clarify this point, then, as 
I hope to show, we shall have clarified all that is likely to puzzle us in this 
problem of time. 

11As I shall endeavour to do in the last section of this paper. I should not wish to 


deny, however, that Hume’s statement can be given an intelligible meaning in a purely 
mathematical context. 


129. cit., p. 46. 
8] bid., p. 47, 
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Now I have already stressed that the great majority of verbs in the 
language imply processes, and that, since processes have duration by defin- 
ition, these verbs also imply time, or, more precisely, passage of time. The 
same applies to nouns such as ‘ change’ and ‘ motion’ ; for these are short- 
hand signs for processes which can, like all processes, take place quickly or 
slowly. ‘Speed ’ too is obviously a time-word, for the speed of any moving 
object is the distance it covers within a given ‘ period of time’. It is easy 
to see, therefore, that however firmly we say to ourselves that all time- 
sentences can be elucidated by reference to the relations of before and after, 
we are soon tempted to start generating puzzles once more. For phrases 
such as ‘ passage of time’, ‘ period of time’, ‘ occupies time ’, ‘ quickly or 
slowly ’—all these seem to imply that time-sentences cannot be fully eluci- 
dated merely in terms of the before-and-after relation, and that in some 
queer way time must be a ‘ thing’ after all. Moreover, if we concentrate 
our attention on ‘events’ the same problem seems to arise. In the first 
place, events all endure for a longer or shorter ‘ period of time’, and in 
the second place, although some events are simultaneous, and some partially 
overlap, for the most part they precede or follow each other at longer or 
shorter ‘ intervals’. Intervals of what ? Why of time of course ! 

This, we might say, is really the problem of the ‘ shortly before ’ and the 
‘long after’, and it is not difficult to see how this common distinction, 
which we are making every day of our lives, immediately reinforces the 
view, already implicit in all the phrases we have cited, that time is a ‘ thing ’ 
which can be measured—just as a line can be measured. And if time in 
this sense is called ‘ duration ’ (the term favoured, we have seen, by certain 
scientists and philosophers), and set over against our particular ‘ sense’ of 
duration (which is clearly a psychological variable), then we soon find 
ourselves believing that the stream-or-flux metaphor was pretty sound after 
all and that there is in fact an objective background time serenely flowing 
along behind the scenes. Pictorially, the situation might be represented 
by a travelling band on which are located rectangular objects, of differing 
sizes, at longer or shorter intervals from each other : 
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The observer (O) is aware of a certain small concatenation of events, 
symbolized by the rectangles Ep, during a period which for the sake of 
convenience we may call his Present ; and he can also remember various 
events or groups of events in the past, symbolized by the rectangles E,, 
E,, E,, E,.... E,. All events, present and past, differ as regards their 
duration (symbolized by the differing sizes of the rectangles), and past 
events are noticeably separated from each other by differing intervals of 
time (symbolized by the varying distances between the rectangles). The 
travelling band represents the commonly supposed background time (‘ dura- 
tion ’), flowing at a uniform pace (whatever this phrase may mean), and on 
this band the noticed events are located. This is the position from the point 
of view of an observer. Since, however, there must be innumerable events 
which our observer either did not or could not notice, there should, in strict 
accuracy, be a vast number of rectangles, of varying sizes, interposed be- 
tween E, and E,, E, and E, and so on—all of them being steadily carried 
backwards into the past. But this is not all. For there will be innumerable 
events all over the universe taking place simultaneously with any noticed 
or given event—e.g., just as I blow my nose a tiger may growl in the Indian 
jungle, a cat may pounce on a mouse next door, a binary sun-system in 
one of the extra-galactic nebulae may explode, and so forth. Hence the 
spaces immediately above and below the rectangles on our travelling band, 
in both past and present sections, should in fact be packed full of rectangles. 
Whether the events to be interposed in these ‘ linear ’ and ‘ vertical ’ fashions 
would be infinite in number is a nice point. If you believe in a finite universe, 
in which events are isolated or ‘ atomic’ occurrences, then presumably the 
number of events could not in theory be infinite ; but if you hold that all 
so-called events are mere abstractions from some ‘ process of reality ’, then 
I suppose the number of events could be infinite, since there is no limit, in 
principle at least, to the number of events than can be abstracted. 

In the light of these more subtle considerations, the diagram itself may 
not appear altogether satisfactory, since so much has had to be left out 
for the sake of simplicity ; but it conveys, adequately enough I hope, the 
conception of a background time, independent of the idiosyncrasies of 
individual observers, which flows at a uniform pace and in which events are 
so to speak embedded. It is this mysterious ‘ flowing thing’ which is im- 
plicit in so many of the descriptions of time used by philosophers, psycholo- 
gists and scientists (in their more popular expositions), as well as by members 
of the general public in their ordinary discourse. Yet it is clearly unintel- 
ligible the moment we start to give it serious consideration. In the first 
place, what meaning can be attached to the phrase ‘uniform pace’ or ‘ uni- 
form rate’ in respect of time? If a projectile moves at a uniform rate, it 
will be consistently covering, say, 50 feet in one second. But how can 
‘time’ move or flow at so many feet per second? The conception is non- 
sensical. In the second place, what are we to understand when spatial terms 
(length, distance, interval) are used to describe the nature of events and 
equally their relations to each other ? Again we appear to be talking nonsense. 
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The solution of this puzzle depends mainly on our ability to clarify the 
use of the word ‘ interval’ in the context of time. For we imagine there to 
be an interval between the beginning and end of a process, between the 
beginning and end of an event (since no event is timeless), and between one 
event and another. And that is why, as I pointed out earlier on, the before- 
and-after relation does not seem adequate for purposes of elucidation. Now 
we have no difficulty, in ordinary discourse, in handling ‘ interval’ in a 
purely spatial context because we can both see with our eyes and measure 
with instruments the distance or interval between objects. Of course, 
intervals between objects are based on our measuring conventions, but 
since we are all clearly aware of this, it presents no special difficulty. It 
is true that an interval of, say, two feet between the lamp and the pen on 
my desk can be regarded as an abstraction ; for you cannot ‘ see ’ an interval 
—you can only see that there is ‘ nothing ’ between the two objects in ques- 
tion. But this does not prevent our measuring what this interval represents 
in terms of some standard yardstick placed between the two objects so as 
to connect them. But whereas we can in fact measure space, we cannot, as 
several writers have pointed out, measure time ; for when we think we are 
measuring time, we are actually measuring space—for example the relative 
positions of the hands of a clock. Since, however, most of our thinking is 
bound up with spatial metaphors, we are inclined to believe that an ‘ inter- 
val of time ’ is the ‘ space’ between two noticed or significant events. But 
immediately we start to reflect on this we see that there can be no ‘ space’ 
between events in the context of the before-and-after relation ; one event is 
either simultaneous with, before or after another event, and in this context 
the term ‘interval’ is strictly meaningless—although extremely difficult 
to avoid using. 

This point might seem easier to grasp when we are dealing with our 
own subjective appreciation of time-lapse—our ‘sense of duration’ as it 
is usually called. For it might be maintained that certain events, connected 
with various bodily processes on the one hand and various external phen- 
omena on the other, give a peculiar quality to our sense of before-and-after, 
such that we find it natural to talk about larger or smaller intervals between 
noticed events.'!© But even here our everyday experience seems to insist 

14Jn scientific discourse the situation is not so simple, for terms such as ‘ space’, 


‘distance ’ and ‘interval’ are regarded as constructs and have a meaning only as 
part of a specific physical theory. 


15The factors responsible for this were ingeniously worked out by Mr. Mayo in his 
article entitled ‘Is there a Sense of Duration ?’, Mind, Jan. 1950. Mr. Mayo believes 
that, in addition to certain ‘ rhythmic bodily processes’, there is a more important 
sequence of actual physical events presented by the external world to an observer, 
or else brought about by his actions, which function as ‘ period-markers ’—e.g. meal- 
times and bedtime, and more public events such as sunset and works sirens. It is 
mainly in relation to these that duration is measured. Hence, in order to measure how 
much time elapsed between some noticed events, we correlate these events with the 
period-markers which (if I have understood Mayo correctly) are not apprehended as 
events at all. The postulated sequence of events (the period-markers) must, he says, 
‘be considered as a permanent and perpetually extending time-scale, in relation to 
which all events as they occur are located once and for all’, 
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that we do in fact estimate, more or less correctly, actual ‘intervals of 
time’. And the difficulty of avoiding, or rather the danger of being misled 
by this sort of talk becomes acuter still when we start to think of the world 
as the scientists appear to see it, or merely as an objective structure existing 
independently of our observing it. It is here that we find it almost compulsive 
to talk as if an objective measurable thing called time actually existed— 
a time flowing at a uniform rate which we assess inaccurately on occasion 
(owing to our varying psychological states), but which is nevertheless ‘ out 
there’ as a stable though elusive constituent of the universe. It is here 
also, we feel, that the expressions ‘ time-interval’ or ‘ time-lapse’ really 
have objective application. Moreover, our normal off-duty feelings on this 
matter are reinforced when we read what geologists tell us about the ‘ age’ 
of rock-foundation, or when astro-physicists inform us, with an air of pro- 
found authority, that our solar system has been in existence approximately 
three thousand million ‘ years’. How, it may be asked in desperation, is 
all this authoritative information to be interpreted without assuming a 
mysterious background time which supplies the yardstick ? Does it not 
imply that time is somehow ‘ in’ the universe, and that it was even perhaps, 
as Plato said and some modern scientists seem to imply, created with the 
universe ? 

All such assumptions, unless they are rigorously analysed, are extremely 
dangerous. On the other hand we must not delude ourselves into believing 
that confusions about time are merely due to misuse of language and that 
all time puzzles can therefore be clarified by re-arranging our syntax. Time 
is not a substance or a thing—nor is it a mysterious flux or stream ; never- 
theless we have to use the time-relations of before and after, or their equiv- 
alents, in order to interpret or express the facts of our experience and like- 
wise the facts, whether experienced or not, which scientists claim to have 
discovered. Let us however proceed to clarify, if we can, this question of 
time-interval or time-lapse as applied to the world or universe considered 
as a structure of events independent of human observers. 

Once again, let us start as simply as possible and risk the charge of 
naiveté. Now our basic yardsticks for calculating ‘ intervals’ of time are 
(1) the rotation of the earth about its axis and (2) the passage of the earth 
round the sun. (More complicated yardsticks, such as the ‘ speed ’ of light, 
or the ‘ light-year ’, are obviously related to and in fact based on (1) and (2) .) 
These basic yardsticks are extremely convenient for both practical and 
scientific purposes, since they enable us to handle very small, as well as 
very large, ‘ portions’ of time. A second, for instance, which is based on 


the first yardstick, is in reality en of the distance which a revolving 


pointer would have travelled in order to complete a full circle from the 
appearance of the sun at a certain point on the horizon to its second appear- 
ance at that point—although by elaborate gearing devices an actual second- 
hand on a watch works, as we know, in a visually more convenient manner, 
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Again, the hundredth occupancy by the earth of a certain point on its 
elliptical orbit round the sun is interpreted as signifying that a hundred 
‘years’ have passed. Our two yardsticks then, translated into days and 
years—and multiplied into centuries and millenia, or subdivided into hours, 
minutes and seconds—furnish us with the verbal apparatus necessary to 
deal with phenomena when temporal interpretation is at stake. They are 
used equally by John Doe when assessing the ‘ duration’ of his gout, by 
the geologist when telling us the ‘ age ’ of rock-formations and by the astro- 
physicist when speculating about that of the solar system or maybe of 
the entire universe. 

That these yardsticks are conventional is clear enough. But the question 
we are then tempted to ask is this. Are they also relative to terrene observers, 
or to the behaviour of instruments constructed by terrene observers and 
stationed on this planet—or not? In other words, would ‘ intervals’ be- 
tween certain events, calculated according to a terrene time-scale (i.e. a 
system of pointer-readings of some kind), ultimately fail to tally with the 
intervals between those same events as calculated by an observer stationed 
somewhere else in the universe—or would they in fact tally? If they did 
tally, then it might perhaps be reasonable to suppose that there was after 
all a uniform background time in the universe, such that all calculation of 
time-intervals (even though dependent on spatial recording devices) would 
give the same answer, in whatever circumstances and at whatever place 
such calculations were made. Now to answer this question inevitably 
involves an appeal to physics, and in making such an appeal we have to 
take care that we do not mix up two kinds of language. Provided, however, 
we bear this point in mind, I think a reference to physics is permissible here. 
We know, for instance, that modern physicists are not committed to the 
Newtonian view that there is a ‘ uniform time’ which applies throughout 
the whole universe. This comes out clearly in Einstein’s theory of special 
relativity. ‘Special relativity ’, writes Professor W. H. McCrea, ‘ denies a 
meaning to absolute simultaneity. In Newtonian theory, if an observer 
assigns the same epoch to two events, A, B at different places, all observers 
must agree that A, B are simultaneous ; in special relativity, if one observer 
assigns the same epoch to A, B, a different observer will in general not do 
so’.16 This point was developed in another direction by the late Professor 
E. A. Milne, when outlining the difference between r-time (= Newtonian 
time) and ¢-time (= the mode of clock-graduation which reduces an equiv- 
alence to uniform relative motion)!’ : 


On the t-scale, certain so-called constants of nature like the constant of 
gravitation and Planck’s constant vary proportionally to the time?¢; on the 
t-scale they return to being constants, but with a value proportional to the 
normalization constant ¢,. Thus inherently, the two ‘‘ constants ’’ mentioned are 
variable and have only an apparent constancy in classical mechanics. 


16* Action at a Distance ’, Philosophy, Jan. 1952, p. 73. 


17° A Modern Conception of Time’, Philosophy, Jan. 1950, p. 72. The definition of 
t-time, which may seem a trifle obscure when wrenched from its context, is carefully 
explained by Milne in the earlier part of his article. 
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We see that there is no unique scale of time which is entitled to be called 
uniform. Either the t-scale or the t-scale may be regarded as uniform, according 
to the context. . . That there seem to be just two time-scales relevant to physics 
is an empirical fact, not a logical proposition. 


This decision, on the part of physicists, not to regard any time-scale as 
uniquely uniform is philosophically interesting ; for it discourages the idea 
that when scientific experts get together they can really put their fingers 
on to a uniform background time which is virtually equivalent to the ‘ stream 
of time’ of popular imagination. Whether this is strictly relevant to the 
elucidation of time-problems arising from ordinary discourse is a debatable 
point ; but what I wish to emphasize is that, according to modern physical 
theories (if I have correctly understood them), there cannot be a lapse of 
time which different observers in different parts of the universe might 
report with varying degrees of accuracy—on the contrary, all measurements 
of time-lapse are bound to be relative to the circumstances of the actual 
observer or the ‘ independent ’ measuring instrument. Russell gives several 
interesting examples of this, of which I reproduce two! : 


The local time of a given piece of matter is that which will be shown by a 
perfectly accurate chronometer which travels with it. Beta-particles travel 
with velocities that do not fall very far short of that of light. If we could place 
a chronometer on a beta-particle, and make the particle travel in a closed path, 
we should find, when it returned, that the chronometer would not agree with 
one that had remained throughout stationary in the laboratory. 

And again : 

If two pieces of matter (say the earth and a comet) meet and part and meet 
again, and if in the interval their relative velocity has been very great, the 
physicists (if any) who live on the two pieces of matter will form different esti- 
mates of the lapse of time between the two meetings, but they will agree as to 
which of the two meetings was the earlier and which the later. ‘‘ Earlier’? and 
‘later ’’, therefore, as applied to two events happening to one piece of matter, 
have no ambiguity : if there are several pieces of matter to which both the given 
events happen, one of the events will be earlier for all of them, and the other 
will be later for all of them. 


These two accounts, which strikingly emphasize the relativity of time- 
intervals, cover hypothetical situations which can arise in the context of 
a specific physical theory, and the terms used have all, we may assume, 
been sufficiently defined. But if we care to regard these accounts as pieces 
of ordinary discourse—and the distinction between ‘ ordinary’ and * tech- 
nical’ discourse is often to some extent arbitrary—we shall find Russell’s 
use of the term ‘ velocity’ troublesome. For although he was perfectly 
entitled to use it as he did in order to describe the implications of a physical 
theory, for our purposes it must be regarded as a question-begging term. 
Hence, when Russell talks of velocities, whether of beta-particles or of 
comets, we must remember that the term ‘ velocity’ is merely equivalent 
to some spatial correlation—namely, the distance covered by a moving 
object related to some fraction of the distance covered by a revolving pointer 
in completing a full revolution on a dial from, say, the appearance of the 
sun at a certain point on the horizon to its next appearance at that point. 
Unless we bear this or some similar analysis in mind, Russell’s examples, 
if accepted into ordinary discourse, merely beg the question from the point 


18Human Knowledge, p. 291. 
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of view of temporal explanation : for when we talk of so much distance 
covered in so many minutes or seconds—which is what we mean by velocity 
—it appears as if we are regarding minutes and seconds as minute portions 
of ‘ time ’. 

We may now proceed to deal more appropriately with the discoveries 
of the geologists and astro-physicists, in so far as these appear to imply 
that there is a thing called time which can be measured and split up into 
convenient ‘ intervals’. Thus, if a geologist tells us that a certain rock is 
approximately ‘ ten million years old’, the safest and most accurate trans- 
lation of this statement is that a hypothetical observer, aware that the 
earth now occupies a certain position on its orbit round the sun, would 
have been able to witness the previous ten million appearances of the earth 
at this point and still have been able to report, at each appearance, that 
this rock was observable. If for one reason or another this phenomenalistic 
treatment is objected to, a slightly more complicated translation must be 
substituted. First, we have to assume that there have been at least ten 
million regressive occupancies by the earth of any one point on its orbit 
round the sun—the term ‘regressive’ implying that before the present 
occupancy there was another, and before that another, and before that 
another and so on up to ten million. We can then interpret ‘ this rock is 
ten millions years old’ as merely implying that for every one of these re- 
gressive occupancies by the earth of some point on its orbit round the sun, 
there was a simultaneous occupancy by the rock of a certain point on the 
earth’s surface. This may seem a somewhat cumbersome translation, but 
at least it enables us to stick to the facts at our disposal—which we have to 
do if this question of time-interval is to be properly clarified. Moreover, it 
has the virtue of indicating just what genuine time-information, in a situation 
of this nature, is available to us or can be properly assumed ; for it indicates 
that a so-called interval of time such as a ‘ year’ is a shorthand expression 
for one recurrence of what we might call a yardstick-setter—i.e. earth at 
point z on its orbit round the sun. 

The upshot of all this is quite simple—although it is not easy to accept 
when we are off-duty or even when, as philosophers, we want to use time- 
terminology in connection with some argument not primarily concerned 
with time. It is, first, that all measurements of time-lapse or time-interval 
are to a greater or lesser degree relative ; and secondly, that our actual 
measurements, in so far as they go beyond a mere counting of recurrent 
yardstick-setters, are based on pointer-readings which involve time, in the 
sole sense in which this concept is intelligible, only in the initial setting of 
the yardstick—namely, in the relation of simultaneity. Thus, if we want 
to construct a simple device to ‘ measure time ’, it must be arranged that 
the falling of the gnomon’s shadow on the figure 12 on our sundial must 
coincide with (be neither before nor after) the occupancy by the sun of a 
certain position in the sky. 

We can now see, I think, that the kind of linguistic anarchy apparently 
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favoured by Professor Findlay will get us nowhere ; for if we continue to 
harbour nonsensical descriptions such as ‘ happenings which take no time ’, 
then the process of clarification has got to start all over again. On the 
other hand, genuine time-puzzles do arise from reflecting on our normal and 
to a large extent unavoidable linguistic habits. These puzzles, however, can 
be resolved if we carefully reduce them to statements involving only the 
before-and-after relation (so far as time-terminology is concerned), and if we 
also indicate how when we think we are discussing ‘ intervals of time’, we 
are either noting or postulating recurrent appearances of yardstick-setters, 
or else referring to spatial intervals related to such recurrent appearances 
and commonly called seconds, minutes and hours. To emphasize the 
relativity of all so-called measurements of time, I have appealed to some 
of the conceptual apparatus used by the modern physicist in his own 
technical discussions of time ; but such an appeal is unnecessary, and may 
even be misleading, for the purpose of clarifying the time-expressions we 
normally use in ordinary discourse. 


IV 

In conclusion, I should like to devote a little more attention to some 
time-words which were treated too cursorily perhaps in the earlier parts 
of this paper. Let us therefore consider ‘ instant ’, ‘moment’ and ‘ now’. 
‘Instant’ is an ambiguous word and has in fact been much abused by 
philosophers. As employed in ordinary discourse it is usually a synonym 
for ‘ moment ’—e.g. ‘ What were you doing at this instant ?’, “ My spectacles 
were here an instant ago ’, ‘ He was back in an instant ’, ‘ Death was instan- 
taneous ’ (= ‘ occurred at the same moment as the bullet entered his body ’). 
When so used ‘ instant’ can be analysed without difficulty along the lines 
indicated in previous sections. But ‘ instant’ is also a very useful term to 
mathematicians and physicists, and can be rigorously defined by the method 
of extensive abstraction so that it will possess the mathematical properties 
that physics demands.’® But ‘instant’ as defined for physical purposes 
bears no relation whatever to ‘instant’ as used in ordinary discourse and 
if we attempt to mix up the two stories only confusion can result. Any 
philosopher, therefore, who talks, outside a physical or mathematical con- 
text, of ‘ timeless instants’ is guilty of propagating such confusion. 

The term ‘moment’ has likewise been abused by philosophers. We 
cited earlier Hume’s remark about time ‘ consisting ’ of * indivisible mom- 
ents ’, an expression which might be made intelligible, by stipulative defin- 
ition, in mathematical discourse, but which in ordinary discourse means 
nothing at all.2° According to accepted usage, a ‘moment’ always has 


Cf, Russell : Human Kmowledge, pp. 288 ff. 


20So that there shall be no misunderstanding on this point, here is Hume’s remark 
restored to its context. ‘ For the same reason, that the year 1737 cannot concur with 
the present year 1738, every moment must be distinct from, and posterior or ante- 
cedent to another. °Tis certain then, that time, as it exists, must be compos’d of in- 
divisible moments ’ (7'reatise, Bk. 1, Part II, Sect. ii). 
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some duration, however small—which means, after analysis, that we can 
always, in practice or in principle, discriminate a before-and-after with 
regard to it. The epithet ‘ indivisible ’, therefore, becomes quite meaningless 
when coupled with ‘moment’, although, as I have already shown, it is 
not this juxtaposition alone which makes Hume’s conception of time objec- 
tionable. Locke was talking better sense when he said that ‘a small part 
of duration may be called a moment’. It is to be noted, however, that 
although ‘moment’ is usually employed to denote a minute ‘ portion of 
time ’"—a legitimate practice but one which calls, as we have seen, for a 
rigorous analysis of what we mean by a portion or interval of ‘ time ’"— 
the term is often used in another sense, namely, to imply the relation of 
simultaneity. And the same applies to ‘instant’. For example : ‘ What 
were you doing when the window slammed shut?’ Answer : ‘ At that mom- 
ent I was starting to brush my hair’. This means ‘ There was a virtual 
simultaneity between my starting to brush my hair and the slamming shut 
of the window ’ which equals ‘ So far as I could judge, my starting to brush 
my hair was neither before nor after the slamming shut of the window’. 

Related to both ‘ instant ’ and ‘ moment’ is the temporal adverb ‘ now ’. 
It is a far more elastic term, however, and its various uses in ordinary speech 
call for different kinds of translation if we wish to bring out its proper time- 
implications. If an historian writes that ‘ the errors of laissez-faire economics 
were now bringing increased misery to the masses’, we have to use an 
analysis which will take care of the equation of ‘ now ’ to ‘ almost an epoch’ ; 
if somebody says ‘ you may go home now’, the analysis will have to deal 
with the implications of ‘now’ = ‘ immediately I have finished speaking ’ 
or ‘at this moment’; whereas if I say of a pupil ‘ once he was a fool, now 
he is sensible ’, the analysis will have to fit ‘ now ’ into a tendency-statement 
—and so forth. In short, to the many perfectly legitimate uses of ‘ now’, 
no one type of translation can be universally applied ; but once a ‘ now ’- 
sentence has been carefully unpacked, it soon becomes clear what transla- 
tion is necessary to make the time-implications intelligible and meaningful. 

And now for a final word about time. Despite the fact that sentences 
and phrases involving a time-reference can be clarified with a little care, I 
am not disposed to deny that when we are discussing time at a philosophical 
level, we are often on the verge of paradox. For it does seem paradoxical 
that, although every one of us can make tolerably accurate estimates of 
time-lapse, it is not time that has lapsed at all ; and it seems likewise para- 
doxical that while various measurements of time are pragmatically success- 
ful in a large variety of fields, time is not something which can in fact be 
measured. But in the light of this situation it is certainly not the philo- 
sopher’s task to try to show, by some verbal acrobatics, that we are free 
to use words how we like if this will give us the comfortable feeling that 
thereby all our time-puzzles have been solved. On the contrary, his task— 
as I see it—is to show, by careful analysis of time-situations, what we are 
actually entitled to infer about time and what sort of language will express 
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this without leading to confusion. We are not dealing—if I may repeat a 
truism—with a merely linguistic problem ; but in order to come to grips 
with the real problem, as opposed to the pseudo-problems which have so 
frequently occupied the attention of philosophers, we have first to clear up 
linguistic muddles. The real problem is, first, to express the situation 
which confronts us in language which is unambiguous ; second, to ascertain 
what basic facts this actual situation implies ; third, to decide what infer- 
ences are permissible. We are all born into a world which presents us with 
a succession of events, some external, such as a bird eating a worm on our 
lawn, some internal, such as a feeling of pain in our digestive tract. More- 
over, we assume that, in addition to the events which we are able to notice 
ourselves, there are innumerable events occurring elsewhere, some of which 
are noticed by human observers and some of which are not. We can there- 
fore, if we like, regard the world as one vast process of continuous change— 
which means, when unpacked, that a hypothetical observer could always 
discern something different from what was before. This being so, it is 
neither mysterious nor particularly surprising that human beings, who 
inhabit this far from Parmenidean world, should be able to recognize its 
all-pervading quality of before-and-afterness without much difficulty, and 
from this recognition proceed to build up their concept of time. 


JoHN HARTLAND-SWANN 
University of Malaya. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND LANGUAGE 


I 


This article was originally commissioned as a Survey of The Philosophy 
of Language. It has been transformed into something more like an ordinary 
article : partly for reasons of editorial convenience ; but partly also for reasons 
intrinsic to the subject matter. These latter are : First, that this cuts across 
the systems of classification employed in the Survey series : for ‘ linguistic 
philosophy ’ is not one branch or field of philosophy ; like the philosophy 
of science, or history, or religion, or ethics ; or like the study of Kant or 
Hegel. Second, the literature is almost entirely in English in journals which 
professional philosophers in Britain must reckon regularly at least to riffle : 
Mind, Philosophy, the P.A.S., the PQ, Analysis, the Philosophical Review 
and the Australasian Journal of Philosophy. Third, many philosophers 
apparently feel a repugnance for any recognizably ‘ linguistic philosophy ’ : 
at worst amounting to contemptuous hostility and at best to a conviction 
that it is either radically misguided’, or irrelevant to*, or trivial compared 
with’, Philosophy as it is supposed traditionally to have been conceived.* 
Fourth, it is perhaps increasingly difficult and certainly ultimately mis- 
leading to try to isolate a ‘linguistic philosophy’. This is partly a matter 
of a successful deliberate policy of those whom others want to label ‘ gram- 
maticists ’,> ‘ verbosophers ’,6 and the like: for unlike the true Logical 
Positivists, the original Vienna Circle and its later adherents, they sign no 
manifestos, tend to eschew metaphilosophy, and consider that party conflict 
and school loyalty are here out of place.? But this policy, however, success- 
ful, would be merely fraudulent if it were not true that to concede that it 
is sometimes illuminating to think of philosophy as some special sort of 
study of language, or to allow that there is value in methods derivable from 
this way of thinking, is not to commit anyone to conducting all discussions 

Whatever of it is covered by the phrase ‘ belief in the philosophical efficacy of 
ordinary language ’ was assailed by Mr. P. L. Heath ‘ The Appeal to Ordinary Lang- 


uage ’, PQ, 1952; and it is charged that ‘ preoccupation with it is largely a waste of 
time and ought not to be taken seriously ’ (p. 1). 


2A Platonist of the calibre of Sir David Ross in his Plato’s Theory of Ideas, 1952, 
totally ignores Ryle’s revelatory interpretations of the Parmenides, published as two 
articles in Mind, 1939. 


See e.g. Ethics, Vol. LXII, 1951-2 on ‘ Philosophers in spite of themselves ’ ; Hume, 
quoted II (d) (iv) below, ete. 


‘See e.g. W. H. F. Barnes, The Philosophical Predicament, reviewed PQ, 1951, 
pp. 370-2. 


5J. A. Passmore, A.J.P., 1952: a stimulating critique from the other side of the 
world. 


® Ethics, loc. cit. 
"See G. Ryle, ‘ Taking Sides in Philosophy ', in Philosophy, 1937. 
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and presenting all papers exclusively in the formal mode of speech, with a 
display of talk about words, expressions, and sentences ; specimens neatly 
deployed between inverted commas.® Conversely, to see value in the occas- 
ional use of the formal mode of speech, the linguistic idiom, or even in any 
or all of the ideas compendiously and most confusingly embraced under the 
label ‘ The Appeal to Ordinary Language’ : need commit no one to main- 
taining the absurd theses that this idiom is always and everywhere the only 
correct idiom, | that ‘ linguistic’ methods are the necessary and sufficient 
methods, and that the whole truth about philosophy is expressed in such 
epigrammatic phrases as ‘ the detection of the sources in linguistie idiom of 
recurrent misconstructions and absurd theories ’,® ‘a battle against the 
bewitchment of our intelligence by means of language’, or even ‘ All 
philosophy is “ Critique of Language”’. . .”! 

I therefore propose to attack a miscellany of popular misconceptions, 
trying incidentally to illuminate various possibly puzzling practices : instead 
of attempting to isolate a genus ‘ Linguistic philosophy ’, to define its nature 
and to survey work of this genus done since the end of the Second German 
War. I should like to stress that this paper makes no claim to compre- 
hensiveness and little to originality.'* But the misconceptions and perplexities 
selected for attention have all been expressed since 1950 by members of 
the Scots Philosophical Club, even if only privately, and/or in the columns 
of the PQ. 


II 


Consider, as a preface, a typical passage of Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics : 


‘We must also grasp the nature of deliberative excellence—e'PovdAia 
—and find whether it is a sort of knowledge, or of opinion, or of skill at 
guessing—eicroy‘a—or something different from these in kind. Now it 
is not knowledge: for men do not investigate—(yrotoc.—matters about 
which they know, whereas deliberative excellence is a sort of deliberation, 
and deliberating implies investigating and calculating. But deliberation is 


8The Concept of Mind would certainly be a less misunderstood though also a less 
rumbustious book if the author had not so frequently expressed his theses in the material 
mode of speech. See on this P. L. Heath, PQ, 1952, p. 4, and N. R. Hanson, PQ, 1952, 
pp. 246-8. 


8G. Ryle, ‘Systematically Misleading Expressions’, P.A.S., 1930/1 and Logic and 
Language I. 

10],, Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (1953). An earlier version is found 
in the unpublished Blue Book (1934). 

UL. Wittengenstein Traciatus (1921) 4.0031. I have suggested elsewhere that 
such sayings as these should in any case be regarded as useful occasional epigrams 
rather than as definitions or as generalisations to be taken au pied de la lettre. Perhaps 
in moments of enthusiasm their originators—and others, including the present writer— 
have mistaken them at face value : but enthusiasts always exaggerate the importance 
and scope of pet ideas ; while a conservatism that is progressive refuses to be put off 
by such exaggerations from recognising that there is any value in novelty at all. 

“There is some overlap, but as little as possible, between parts of this paper and 
both (i) my articles for T. 8. Gregory’s Dictionary of Philosophy (Sheed and Ward, 
forthcoming) and (ii) G. Ryle and M. Weitz in Philosophical Review, 1953. 
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not the same as investigation : it is the investigation of a particular subject 
[ie. conduct—A.F.]. Nor yet is it skill at guessing : for this operates without 
conscious calculation, and rapidly, whereas deliberating takes a long time. 
. . . Correctness cannot be predicated of knowledge, any more than can 
error, and correctness of opinion is truth’ (Bk. VI, Ch. ix : 1142 A 32 ff.). 

Objections : (i) ‘ But imagine that a man knew that there was a body 
buried in his back garden, and nevertheless joined with the police in their 
investigations : would that not be investigating a matter about which he 
already knew ?’ 

(ii) ‘ But surely it is sometimes all right to speak of erroneous knowledge : 
as when sarcastically I say: ‘“‘He knew the winner of the two-thirty : 
but he knew wrong ”’ ? ’ 

Replies : (i) ‘ No, it would in his case, but not that of the police, only 
be pretending to investigate, a matter of “ investigating ’’ (in inverted 
commas, making the protest that this is a bogus case of investigation). To 
anyone who knows that the man knows that the body is there. and yet 
sincerely persists in saying that that man is investigating and not pretending 
to investigate, or “ investigating ’’ (in snigger quotes) : what else can we 
say but : You just do not know the meaning of the word “ investigate ”’ ? 

(ii) ‘ You are quite right, of course : but your exception is one which, 
properly understood, only helps to reinforce Aristotle’s thesis. For the 
whole sarcastic point of the use of the expression ‘‘ knew wrong” and of 
saying “‘ he knew ” (in that sniggering inverted comma tone of voice) de- 
pends absolutely on the (logical) fact that ‘“‘ He knows p”’ entails “ p”’ ; 
that it is incorrect to say ‘‘ He knows p” unsarcastically if you or he have 
reason to doubt p.!* And again if anyone has reason to doubt p (or, still 
better, knows not p); and yet sincerely and unsarcastically insists ‘‘ He 
(there) knows p”’ : what else can we say but ‘“ Either you do not know the 
meaning of the word ‘ know’ and are ignorantly misusing it ; or else you 
have you own peculiar use for the word which I wish you would explain 
and try to justify ” ?’ 

Notes. (i) It is appropriate to build our basic example here upon a 
passage of the Nicomachean Ethics : since most of the avant-garde of Oxford 
philosophy since the war (Austin, Hart, Hare and Urmson, for instance) 
are soaked in this book ; and there is a very strong analogy between their 
work and it. 

(ii) When someone like Ryle says ‘ We don’t say’ or ‘ We can’t say’ or 
uses any of the semi-equivalent expressions of the material mode of speech 

138ee J. L. Austin’s classic ‘ Other Minds’ in Logic and Language II, and also § III 
of 8. E. Toulmin’s ‘ Probability ’, P.A.S., Supp. Vol. XXIV, 1950. I shall use LL I 
and LL II as abbreviations for Logic and Language First and Second Series, respectively. 
I apologize for the frequency of these references : but those wishing to look up some of 
the articles mentioned here will presumably be glad to reduce the number of volumes 


with which they have to deal ; while certainly no one will wish to have repeated any- 
thing I have said before. 
MFor an admirable survey of the work of this group see M. Weitz ‘ Oxford Philo 


sophy’ in Philosophical Review, 1953. His references provide an invaluable intro 
ductory list. 
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and we can think of occasions on which we might and do intelligibly and 
not incorrectly say precisely what he says we cannot say : it is a good rule 
to consider whether these exceptions do not in fact actually reinforce the 
point he is really concerned to make, or whether, if not, they are really 
relevant to it, involving the same use of the word. No one is infallible, and 
certainly not Ryle in this matter, but we should allow for the fact that a 
self-contradictory or otherwise logically improper expression may get a 
piquancy precisely as such ; and can thus acquire a use, a point, which 
depends entirely on the fact that it is a misuse, and is thus parasitical on 
the logico-linguistic rule to which it is an exception. ‘He knew but he 
knew wrong’, ‘ bachelor husband’ and ‘the evidence of my own eyes ’4 
all get their piquancy in this way. 

(a) ‘ But Aristotle was not concerned with mere words : whereas your 
replies to objections involve nothing else’. A closer look at the example 
will show that and how this antithesis is here crucially misleading. The 
replies are not about words in the way in which protests at the replacement 
of ‘men (and women)’ or ‘ people’ by ‘ (male and female) personnel ’ are 
about words.!6 Nor do they concern English words to the exclusion of 
equivalents in Greek or Chocktaw. Nor do they even concern words as 
opposed to non-verbal signs doing the same jobs (consider the camp fire 
version of ‘ Underneath the spreading chestnut tree’, of which our late 
King was so fond, in which gestures replace some of the words). Rather 
they are about the uses of certain words, the jobs they do, the point of em- 
ploying them : their meaning, and the implications which they carry. 

Thus it would be no more necessary to mention the particular English 
words ‘investigate’ and ‘know’ in translating the replies into another 
language than it is to mention (:jryo1s and <rurrmjpy in rendering Aris- 
totle’s argument from the Greek. Though English-speaking philosophers 
sometimes speak of correct or standard English this must not be mistaken 
to imply that they are concerned with English as opposed to other lang- 
uages : (usually : but see (b) below).'? The replies, like Aristotle’s theses 
and the objections to them, are all equally concerned with logic as much 
as with language : the whole enquiry is logical rather than philological, an 
examination of the ‘informal logic ’'’ of two workaday concepts. Hence 
the fashion for expressions such as ‘ the logic of (our) language ’, ‘ logic and 
language ’. ‘ the logic of “‘ probable ”’’, * the logical behaviour of ** God ”- 

This can involve matters of considerable epistemological importance : see PQ, 
1951, p. 372 (top). 

16* God created personnel in his own image ’ (Sir Alan Herbert). 


“Cf. L. J. Cohen ‘ Are Philosophical Theses relative to Language ?’ in Analysis, 
1949. 


18The phrase comes from G. Ryle ‘ Ordinary Language’, Philosophical Review, 
1953 : this is of course essential reading on this theme, although after distinguishing 
use from usage he curiously neglects the considerations of (c) below ; while in distinguish- 
ing them he commits himself to several sheer mistakes in lexicography (cf. Passmore in 
Philosophical Review, 1954, and our remarks in Note (ii) above). 
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sentences ’, and even ‘logical geography’ is not just a pointless irritating 
fad.1® 

(b) This suggests why philosophers given to talking about correct English 
‘seem to take little account of the existence of other languages whose struc- 
ture and idiom are very different from English . . . but which seem equally 
if not more capable of engendering metaphysical confusion ’*° : being, like 
their colleagues, concerned with conceptual matters, their protests against 
the misuse of English are not primarily motivated by a concern for correct 
English as opposed to faultless Eskimo. But the matter should not be 
allowed to rest there. The existence of other natural languages whose 
structure, idiom, and vocabulary are not completely congruent with those 
of our own is philosophically relevant in at least three ways. 

(i) They provide concepts not available in the stock of our language 
group. Notoriously there are in all languages words untranslatable into 
English : no English words, that is, have precisely the same use. And many 
of the concepts concerned are of philosophic interest : either directly in 
themselves ; or indirectly because it is necessary to master them in order 
to understand some philosopher who used or discussed the concept in ques- 
tion. Perhaps the best examples are ethical, such as “pus, dpery, or tabu. 

(ii) Different languages offer different temptations. J. 8. Mill must have 
been beguiled into his disastrous argument from what is in fact desired to 
what is in morals desirable by the ‘ grammatical ’ analogy between English 
words like ‘ audible’ and ‘ visible’ and the English word ‘ desirable ’.*4 
(There might be a language in which there was no such morphological 
analogy between a class of words meaning ‘ able as a matter of fact to be 
somethinged ’ and one meaning ‘ ought as a matter of value, to be some- 
thinged ’.) The misconstruction of ‘ infinity ’ as being the word for a gigantic 
number is made attractive by the ‘ grammatical’ analogy between the 
expression ‘ to infinity ’ and such as ‘ to one hundred’. (If we always said 
‘for ever’ or ‘ indefinitely ’ instead of ‘ to infinity ’, and if ‘ aleph-nought ’ 
did not happen to sound like the word for a colossal number : then this 
temptation would disappear**.) It has been said that it is hard to make 
Hegel’s dialectic plausible or even intelligible in English for the lack of 
any word with ambiguities parallel to those of the German aufheben.™ 
Kant, in a significantly phrased passage, noted : 


‘The German language has the good fortune to possess expressions which 
do not allow this difference [between das Ubel and das Bése—A.F.] to be over- 


##As a recent reviewer in this journal clearly thought, 1953, p. 86 (bottom). But 
nothing we have to say will do anything to justify ‘ The Logic of British and American 
Industry ’ or ‘ The Logic of Liberty ’ : when used of enquiries neither in the linguistic 
idiom nor even conceptual. 

20 PQ), 1952, p. 2 (top). 

Utilitarianism (Everyman), p. 32 (bottom): Mill argues from this morphological 
analogy, explicitly. Though even here it is doubtful if this was more than the occasion 
for a mistake, the true cause of which was the quest for a scientific ethics. 

See P.A.S., Supp. Vol. X XVII, pp. 42-3 and 47-8, for a recent example of this 
howler and its criticism. 


*T, D, Weldon, The Vocabulary of Politics (Pelican, 1953), p. 107, 
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ooked. It possesses two very distinct concepts, and especially different ex- 
pressions, for that which the Latins express by a single word bonum ’.*4 


While the Greek way of forming abstract noun substitutes from the neuter 
of the definite article and the adjective does something, though not of course 
very much, to explain the attractions for Plato of the theory of forms.™ 


Note : The whole of this subsection (ii) indicates how it was an egregious 
misrepresentation to paraphrase the ‘ Introduction’ of LL I ‘ Philosophical 
problems . . . are to be solved. . . by pointing out. . . the normal grammatical 
form of the sentences in which they appear’ (Italics mine).** For the whole point 
of introducing the notion of ‘ grammatical form’ was precisely this, to indicate 
how catastrophically misleading it might be as a guide to ‘ logical form’ (See 
LL I, pp. 6 ff.). But no doubt I failed culpably to make clear that and how far 
this warning was different from and yet compatible with recommendations to 
eschew jargon and abstraction in favour of plain ordinary English (see pp. 2-3 
and 5-6) and warnings to be alert for misuses of familiar words (pp. 6 and 9). 
Certainly I should now wish to rewrite those pages. 


(iii) The existence of natural languages with radically different logical 
characteristics gives the opportunity for logical explorations of ways of 
thinking far more diverse than those embraced in most of these singly : 
for, as it were, logico-linguistic travel, which can broaden the mind and 
stimulate the imagination and so provide benefits of the sort which alert 
people are able to get from physical travel. 

Consider, for example, the analogy between: the recognition of the 
legitimate existence of non-Euclidean geometries which help to undermine 
rationalist hopes of a quasi-geometrical deductive system of knowledge 
about the world based on self-evident necessary premises ; and the realisation 
that there actually are natural languages to which the subject-predicate 
distinction can scarcely be applied, which are not saturated with the con- 
cept of cause, and which provide words to pick out different differences and 
likenesses from those which English, and indeed most European languages, 
are equipped to mark. To realise this is to discredit ideas that the subject- 
predicate distinction must be inextricably rooted in the non-linguistic world ,?? 
that the notion of cause is an indispensable category of thought,”8 and that 
language must reflect the ultimate nature of reality.2® Of course it is theor- 
etically possible to imagine other conceptual systems and categories of 
concept® : but this is excessively difficult, as witness the calibre of some of 
the philosophers who have assumed or even asserted contingent, though 
perhaps admirable, characteristics of their particular languages to be neces- 


*4Oritique of Practical Reason, trans. T. K. Abbott, p. 150. 

*5For some of the many more worthy attractions see D. F. Pears, ‘ Universals ’, in 
PQ, 1951 and LL If. For Aristotle’s battle against the temptations of this idiom, in 
which he had to express his definition of goodness, see the early chapters of Nic. Eth., 
Bk, I. 

26 PQ, 1952, p. 2 (top). 

"This point was originally made by Sayce ; and reiterated by Russell, Analysis 
of Mind, p. 212. 

*8See articles by D. D. Lee mentionedbelow ; though her interpretation of Trobriand 
thought is disputed. 

28See Republic 596 A for a suggestive admission. 

%°Cf. the ‘language games’ of Wittgenstein, imaginary truncated languages used 
as diagrams in Philosophical Investigations : and the ‘ Newspeak’ of George Orwell’s 
1984 (Secker and Warburg, 1950), Appendix, 
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sities of thought ; in any case there is actual material waiting to be studied® ; 
and there is much to be said for the use of real, as opposed to imaginary, 
examples in philosophy. 

(c) The use of a word is not the same as, though it is subtly connected 
with, the usage of that word. The former (see above) is language-neutral : 
if we enquire about the use of ‘table’ then we are simultaneously and 
equally concerned with the use of ‘ tavola’ and other equivalents in other 
languages ; with, if you like, the concept of table. The latter is language- 
specific : if we enquire about the usage of ‘table’ then we are concerned 
with how that particular English word is (or ought to be) employed by 
those who employ the word, and not ‘ tavola ’. 

But the two are crucially related. No word could be said to have a use 
except in so far as some language group or sub-group gives it a use and 
recognizes as correct the usage appropriate to that use : for the sounds we 
use as words are all, intrinsically and prior to the emergence of any linguistic 
conventions about them, equally suitable to do any linguistic job whatever. 
Whereas a knife, say, could not be used, or even misused, as a tent ; ‘ glory’ 
might have been given the use we have in fact given to ‘a nice knock-down 
argument ’. 

The uses of words depend subtly on the correct usages of words. Humpty 
Dumpty can only be accused of misusing ‘ glory’ because the accepted, 
standard correct, usage of Lewis Carroll’s language group was radically 
different from his. But nevertheless it was perverse, ill-mannered, and mis- 
leading, and it endangered the possibility of linguistic communication, thus 
wantonly and without explanation to flout the linguistic conventions. (No 
doubt, like contemporary ‘ prophets of a new linguistic dipensation ’** he 
regarded such linguistic conventions as ‘ preposterous restrictions upon free 
speech 4.) Furthermore, as academic philologists* and people concerned 
with maintaining and increasing the efficiency of the English language*é 
(and others) have often urged, what is correct usage of any language group 
depends ultimately upon actual usage. (In linguistic usage, though not in 
morals, there is an important sense in which if everyone is doing it then it 
must be right.) It is because wse depends on correct usage while this in turn 
depends ultimately upon actual usage that changes in actual usage can 
enrich or impoverish the conceptual equipment provided by a language. If 
a new usage is established by which a new use is given to a word, a use not 
previously provided for, then to that extent the language concerned is 


31See LL II, p. 3 : to the references given in the second note can be added D. D. Lee 
in Psychosomatic Medicine, Vol. XII, 1950 and in The Journal of Philosophy, 1949. 


32PQ, 1953, p. 286. 

%PQ, 1952, p. 12. 

4 PQ, 1952, p. 2. 

35To the point here would be references given by Mr. P. L. Heath, PQ, 1952, p. 2, 


%See Sir Alan Herbert’s What a Word !, Sir Ernest Gowers’ Plain Words and ABC 
of Plain Words, etc. 
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enriched.*7 Whereas if an old usage whereby two words had two different 
uses is replaced by a new one in which one of them loses its job to become a 
mere synonym of the other, then similarly there is a proportionate impover- 
ishment. Since the actual usage of any language group or sub-group is 
never in fact completely static, both processes are usually going on, and 
together constitute a considerable part of the history of any language. 
( The history of language . . . is little other than the history of corrup- 
tions ’ : Lounsbury was writing as a grammarian but the same is true from 
a logical point of view ; though ‘ corruption ’ must be taken as value-neutral 
here.) 

To come at the matter from a new angle: consider how the historian 
of thought studies the concept of nephesh in Israel. He has and can have 
no other method but the examination of the occurrences of the word ‘ nep- 
hesh’ in his texts : the attempt to discover from a survey of usage what was 
its use, what job this word did in the vocabulary of the people who employed 
it. (Compare the work of orthodox philosophical scholarship : Professor 
H. J. Paton objects to the translation of abgeleitet as ‘ deduced’ because 
‘an examination of Kant’s usage will show that it seldom or never means 
this "—The Categorical Imperative p. 134, n.) Or consider how the crypto- 
grapher tries to discover the meaning of an unknown element in a code. He 
has and can have no other method but a similar examination of its occurren- 
ces : hoping by a study of usage to hit upon its use, its meaning. Appeals 
to use and usage in creative philosophy can be regarded as a belatedly 
explicit application here of these tried methods of scholarship : even though, 
as we have hinted above, the standard of accuracy in their new employment 
is too often very far from scholarly. 

Before passing to section (d), various minor points. First, ‘ linguistic 
conventions ’ here means those by which we use ‘ pod’ rather than ‘ pid’ 
or ‘nup’ to mean pod; and so forth. Second, ‘language group or sub- 
group ’ is not here a precise expression. It is intended to cover the users 
of recognised languages, of their dialects, of jargons and private languages 
of all kinds, down to and including individuals who develop terminologies 
private to themselves and their readers and interpreters, if any. Our point 
is one about the presuppositions of verbal communication. Third, not all 
features of the usage of a word will be relevant to questions about its use : 
that the personal pronouns ‘I’, ‘he’, and ‘she’ are subject to radical 
morphological transformation in other cases is of concern to Fowler, but 
not to the philosopher ; for their use would be unaffected if usage were to 
send these transformations the way of other unnecessary case-indications. 
But this is a matter for caution, for it is hard to be sure without examination 
what will turn out to be relevant : Fowler would be concerned with the 
spread of the usage which makes ‘ contact’ a transitive verb ; but perhaps 


"This point is developed by F. Waismann in his ‘ Analytic-Synthetic ’, and stressed 
to a point at which some might complain that it encouraged anarchic Humpty-Dumpty- 
ism (Analysis, 1950, Vol. X ff. ; his whole series of articles is, of course, indispensable). 
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this change subtly affects the notion of contact.** Fourth, it is possible for 
people to communicate, in a way which depends partly on words, in spite 
of misusing many of the words they employ : for the intelligent appreciation 
of context (in the widest sense) can do much to compensate for such de- 
ficiencies. But to the precise extent to which it needs to, communication 
is thereby not depending upon words. Fifth, this stress on use derives 
mainly from Wittgenstein : the idea is present unexploited in the T'ractatus : 
‘In philosophy the question ‘‘ For what purpose do we really use that word 
...4” constantly leads to valuable results’ (6.211 cf. also 3.328, 3.326, 
and 5.47321) ; and became the slogan ‘ Don’t ask for the meaning, ask for 
the use’ after his return to Cambridge in the carly thirties.*® The explicit 
concern with correct usage as the determinant of wse seems to derive mainly 
from J. L. Austin.“ 

(d) Notoriously there is often a gap between actual and correct usage. 
It is possible for some usage which is (even much) more honoured in the 
breach than the observance to be one which defaulters are prepared to 
acknowledge as correct : mainly because certain people and reference books 
are recognized as generally authoritative. (Consider, for instance, how rare 
is the Ordinary student who can from the start employ correctly such non- 
technical logical terms as ‘ refute’, ‘imply’ and ‘infer’.) This gap is of 
the greatest importance to anyone who wishes to understand ‘ what is at 
the bottom of all this terminological hyperaesthesia, and all the whistle- 
blowing and knuckle-rapping and scolding that goes along with it ’.* 

(i) It enables a piece of logical geographising, telling us only what most 
of us in a way know, making no distinction not already provided for in 
familiar words, to be an exercise in the precisification of thought and in 
improvement of usage for all those who work through it ; and not merely 
for those, like the students mentioned above, whose previous word training 
has been conspicuously deficient. Consider the effects of describing the 
differences and analogies between threats, promises, and preictions ; to draw 
example from a recent Oxford schools paper. 

(ii) It gives ground for hope that philosophers, including always and 
especially ourselves, who have misused or tolerated the misuse of certain 
words and expressions‘? or who have given or accepted incorrect accounts 
of their rationes applicandi may be led by suitable attention to their correct 
usage and actual use to realise and remedy their mistakes. This phrase ratio 
applicandi is modelled deliberately upon the ratio decidendi of the lawyers : 

On the analogous difficulty of knowing in advance the ‘ logical breaking strains of 
concepts ’ see Ryle’s Inaugural, Philosophical Arguments (Oxford, 1945). 


%See the Philosophical Investigations, especially ad init., and also the earlier but 
esoteric Blue Book and Brown Book, for his own account of the reasons for this maxim. 


See M. Weitz, loc. cit. : and P.A.S. Supp. Vol. XVIII for Austin’s first character- 
istic publication. 


“1PQ, 1952, p. 5, (top). 


“For some subtle and very important examples of a sensitivity to ordinary correct 
usage see G. J. Warnock, Berkeley, especially in Ch, 7-10, 
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the principle under which all previous decisions can be subsumed and 
upon which, as the fiction has it, they were in fact made. For just as it is 
perfectly possible to make decisions consistent with such a principle without 
actually having formulated it : so it is possible, and even usual, to be able 
to apply a word correctly in unselfconscious moments, without being able 
to discern its ratio applicandi ; or even to do so when positively in error 
about it, though of course anyone making such a mistake will have some 
inclination to misuse the word. 

(iii) But it also makes it possible to misrepresent present correct usage 
as nicer, more uniform, and more stable than it in fact is : ‘ the assumption 
being that the necessary rules and regulations are already embodied in 
ordinary parlance, requiring only inspection, or the production of a few 
trivial examples, to make clear what is allowable and what is not ’.4* To 
do this is especially tempting perhaps for philosophers in strong reaction 
against the contempt shown by many of their mathematically-minded 
colleagues for the rich and subtle instruments provided by all but the most 
beggarly of the natural languages ; for those willing and able to use them 
with care and skill (See (v) below). The extent to which the ‘ logical geo- 
graphers ’ have in fact succumbed seems to me to have been exaggerated ; 
but it is well to be on guard. 

(iv) It is this alone which makes it possible to speak at all of misuses. 
When philosophers are attacked for misusing an ordinary, or even an extra- 
ordinary, word this is rarely an ‘ attempt to convict perfectly respectable 
philosophers of illiteracy, or of the perpetration of ungrammatical gibberish ’ 
but rather ‘ what is complained of is not lack of grammar, even (sic) in the 
text-book sense, but incoherence or absence of meaning’ (my italics in 
both cases)* ; even though some (like Wittgenstein who perhaps discovered 
it) given to pressing ‘ the familiar and overworked analogy between logical 
and grammatical rules’ have occasionally omitted the prefix ‘ logical ’ 
where the context makes clear that it is logical grammar that is at issue. 
The point is, usually, that the philosopher under attack has somehow been 
misled into misusing a word in a way which generates paradox, confusion, 
and perplexity. Hume was scandalized that a controversy ‘ canvassed and 
disputed with great eagerness since the first origin of science and philosophy ’ 
had ‘ turned merely upon words ’.“6 But the skeleton solution he suggested 
depended, fairly explicitly, upon recalling to mind with the help of simple 
concrete examples, just what the ordinary use of the word ‘ free’ actually 
is : and that it is not its ordinary job (not what it ordinarily means) nor yet 

“PQ, 1952, p. 6. 

44PQ, 1952, p. 3. It is rather the suggestion to the contrary here which might ap- 
propriately be attacked as ‘ naive or disingenuous ’ : compare the whole passage with 
what it pretends to be attacking, especially with ‘sentences . . . which contain no 


grammatical errors may logically speaking be nonsense, but specious . . .’ (ZL I, p. 8, 
bottom). 


45PQ, ibid. A distinction of this sort is found as early as 1726 in Isaac Watts’ Logic, 
p. 13 : and no doubt earlier. Notoriously, nothing has ever been said for the first time. 


“*Pnquiry concerning Human Understanding, § VIII, Pt. I, 
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any part of its ordinary job (nor yet part of what it implies) to attribute to 
actions unpredictability in principle.” If this is so then it is not contra- 
dictory to say that some action was both predictable and performed of the 
agent’s own free will : always assuming of course that the key words are 
being used in their ordinary senses. And in any case complaints about 
‘ pseudo-problems ’,48 ‘a petty word-jugglery’.“° or the tendency ‘ for 
philosophers to encroach upon the province of grammarians, and to engage 
in disputes of words, while they imagine they are handling controversies 
of the deepest importance and concern ’° all miss the point : for Hume is 


broaching a conceptual solution to a philosophical problem, which cannot 
thereby lose any importance it may have had before. 


Such a brief outline example may suggest facile crudity : ‘a very simple 
way of disposing of immense quantities of metaphysical and other argument, 
without the smallest trouble or exertion ’.*! This is inevitable perhaps in 
the terse cartoon simplicity needed in incidental illustrations : but the sug- 
gestion could scarcely survive examination of such contributions to the 
freewill problems as R. M. Hare’s ‘The Freedom of the Will ’,5? W. D. 
Falk’s ‘ Goading and Guiding ’,5* and H. L. A. Hart’s ‘ Ascription of Re- 
sponsibility and Rights **; or an awakening to the fact that no one has 
asked to be excused from dealing with whatever arguments may be deployed 
in support of any philosophers’ misuses. Perhaps Kant was discouraged 
from recognizing the merit in Hume here by Hume’s own misleading talk 
about mere words as well as by the aggressive way in which he misrepresented 
a good start as the end of the affair. 

(v) After so much has been said about misuses and misconstructions : 
it must be mentioned that interest originally directed at the uses of words 
only inasmuch as this brought out what were misuses and misconstructions, 
is sometimes, by a familiar psychological process, partly diverted to the 
study of use for its own sake. Before suggesting that, however psycho- 
logically understandable, such interests do not become a philosopher in his 
working hours : we should cast our minds back to Aristotle and reflect 
whether all his studies of the concepts of moral psychology were in fact 
wholly directed to some ulterior end even within philosophy ; or, more 
generally, ask ourselves whether an interest in concepts is not one of the 
things which makes a philosopher. 


““"His views had been substantially anticipated : by Hobbes, Leviathan, Ch. XXI, 
and in his ‘ Of Liberty and Necessity ’ ; and no doubt by many others long before. 

“See LL II, pp. 5-6: Ryle, Concept of Mind, p. 71 (top) himself lapses by writing 
‘largely spurious problems ’. 

“Critique of Practical Reason, trans. T. K. Abbott, p. 188. 

‘Hume, E.P.M., App. IV. 

PQ, 1952, p. 1. 

52P,A.S. Supp. Vol. XXV. 

53Mind, 1953. 

“2L 1. For an interesting and valuable clash between this sort of approach and 
one which might be called phenomenological see the Mind discussion starting with 


C. A. Campbell’s ‘Is Freewill a Pseudo-Problem ?’ in 1951, and not yet, one hopes, 
concluded. 
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But whatever are the rights and wrongs about ulterior and ultimate 
ends and whatever the jurisdictional proprieties® : disputes about these 
here turn out to be largely unnecessary. For in elucidating the ordinary 
uses (as opposed to philosophers’ suspected misuses) of some of the rather 
limited range of words around which our controversies tend to cluster®* ; 
it has been noticed that the conceptual equipment provided by ordinary 
(here opposed particularly to technical) language is amazingly rich and 
subtle ; and that even the classical puzzles cannot be fully resolved without 
elucidating not merely the formerly fashionable élite of notions but also all 
their once neglected logical hangers-on. In formulating and attacking freewill 
puzzles, philosophers, with the outstanding exception of Aristotle, have 
been inclined to concentrate on a few ideas : freewill, compulsion, choice, 
necessity, responsible, and one or two others. Whereas we have available 
in our ordinary vocabulary of extenuation and responsibility a great range 
of notions, which it would be wise to master and exhaust before thinking of 
adaptation or invention®’ : automatically, by mistake, unintentionally, by 
force of habit, involuntarily, unwillingly, on principle, under provocation, to 
mention a few. Philosophers have tended to ignore all this richness and 
variety, assuming that it could all be satisfactorily assimilated to a few 
most favoured notions. But to do this is clumsy and slovenly. While 
proposals to jettison ordinary language in favour of new-minted terms 
overlook the crucial primacy of the vernacular: ordinary, as opposed to 
technical, language is fundamental in the sense that the meaning of terms 
of art can only be explained with its aid ; and it is a perennial complaint 
against such lovers of jargon as Kant and the Scholastics that this essential 
work is so often botched, skimped, or altogether neglected by them. The 
upshot of all this is that it is improbable that the elucidation of the logic 
of any term at all likely to engage any philosopher’s attention will fail some 
day to find application to some generally recognized philosophical problem, 
however ‘ pure’ his own interests may have been : the implied comparison 
with the pure scientific research which so frequently finds unexpected and 
unintended application is suggestive and, up to a point, apposite. It is to 
such often seemingly indiscriminate interest in the uses of words that we owe 
such fruitful logical exploration of neglected territory as R. M. Hare’s 
‘Imperative Sentences ’ (Mind, 1949 : and incorporated with additions and 
improvements into his Language of Morals), and J. L. Austin on performatory 
language in ‘ Other Minds’ (loc. cit.). Contrast the old ‘ fetich of the in- 
dicative sentence ’ (Ryle) formulated by Hobbes : ‘ In philosophy there is 
but one kind of speech useful . . . most men call it proposition, and [it] 


55Something we could surely do with somewhat less concern about : cf. LL II, p. 7. 


56See Waismann ‘ Language Strata’ in LL II and Ryle ‘ Ordinary Language ’ for 
suggestions about the reasons for this clustering. 
57Not that such adaptation or invention may not be called for : see P. D. Nowell- 


Smith in The Rationalist Annual, 1954, for suggestions designed to accommodate the 
discoveries of psychoanalysis. 
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is the speech of those that affirm or deny, and expresseth truth and falsity ’ 
(Works, Vol. I, p. 30). 
If one quoted :— 


Others apart sat on a hill retired 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate ; 
Fixt fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost 
(Milton, Paradise Lost, Bk. IT) 


to those who have learnt most from Austin ; the reply would be that the 
Devils in Pandemonium found no end precisely because they insisted on 
‘reasoning high’, that they should have begun with a meticulous and 
laborious study of the use of ‘ freewill’ and all the terms with which it 
is logically associated. Such an examination, which is certainly no quick 
and easy matter, is, as Austin has said, if not the be all and end all, at least 
the begin all of philosophy. 

(e) A derisive brouhaha has been raised about the notion of ‘ Standard 
English "—‘ Why it should have been thought to deserve consideration as a 
philosophical principle it is by no means easy to imagine ’.5§ Those who 
have emphasised the frequent philosophical importance of ‘ unexplained 
and unnoticed distortions of standard English’ and ‘ deviations from 
standard English to which no sense has been attached ®® have not, of course, 
been claiming that there is or ought to be an absolute, unchanging, universal, 
inflexible standard of correctness applicable to all users of the English 
language, past, present, and to come. The strange idea that they have seems 
to derive : partly from failing to appreciate the force of the emphasis on 
uses, etc. (see (a) and (c) above) ; partly from a significant though perhaps 
seemingly trivial misrepresentation, whereby a concern for ‘ Standard 
English’ is attributed to those who have in fact written of ‘ standard 
English © ; and partly from the sheer misconceptions that standards must 
necessarily be universal, inflexible, unchanging and absolute. These last may 
be dispelled by the reflection that makers of cars may offer fresh standard 
models yearly, different ones for different markets, and with a standard 
choice of fittings and colours for each. About standards such as these there 
is presumably nothing normative : whereas with standard linguistic usage 
there certainly is. For, for the reasons already given (see (c) ad init.), every- 
one ought in general to conform with the usage accepted as correct by the 
language group or sub-group of which his linguistic and non-linguistic 
behaviour makes it reasonable to presume he is, tacitly or explicitly, claim- 
ing membership. This is not to say that usage ought to be absolutely rigid, 
uniform, and static among all users of any language: that would be to 
impose an embargo on improvisation and innovation, growth and decay. 

It is common enormously to exaggerate the amount of variation in 
usage which there in fact is. People often write as if usage were so fluid, 


58PQ, 1952, pp. 2 and 3. 
®*LL I, p. 9. 
“Compare PQ, 1952, pp. 2 and 3 with LL I, p. 9, of which it purports to be a criticism, 
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irregular, and varied that it must be impossible to say anything about the 
meaning of any word, except perhaps as employed by one particular person 
on one particular occasion. As we have argued above (see (c) and else- 
where®') if this were in fact the case, verbal communication would be im- 
possible : and in so far as anyone has involved himself in this he is committed 
to a paradox immeasurably more preposterous than any ventured by Pro- 
fessor Malcolm.*? These exaggerations, like the linguists’ analogue that 
different languages are all so very different that there is no equivalent of 
any word at all in any other language, arise from the understandable and 
inevitable preoccupation of philologists with differences and changes, and 
of translators with their more intractable difficulties : and are perhaps en- 
couraged by vested interests in obfuscation generally and in the pretence 
that knowledge of foreign languages is even more important than it actually 
is. 

(f) Ryle has so recently distinguished again between, and redeployed 
some of the arguments in favour of, the various policies which have some- 
times been confused together as ‘the appeal to ordinary language’ that 
there is no need here to develop at length the relations and differences be- 
tween these.** First, appealing to the ordinary use(s) of terms to elucidate 
philosopher’s possible misuses. Second, appealing for plain English as 
opposed to jargon and high abstraction in philosophical prose. Not that 
anyone is suggesting an embargo on technical terms and abstraction : 
only a bias against, until and unless they prove essential. Third, concen- 
trating upon everyday as opposed to technical concepts and their problems : 
yet the fact that a large proportion of classical problems centre around such 
notions as cause, mistake, evidence, knowledge, ought, can, and imagine is no 
reason at all for neglecting those which arise from psi-phenomena, collective 
unconscious, transubstantiation, economic welfare, and infinitesimal ; though 
whereas (most of) the former group can be tackled with no knowledge other 
than that minimum common to all educated men, even to understand the 
latter one must acquire some smattering of the disciplines to which the 
notions belong. (By the way, an interest in conceptual problems need not 
exclude an interest in facts® : one may be interested in both ‘ psi-phenomena ’ 
and psi-phenomena.) Fourth, a protest ‘ that the logic of everyday state- 
ments and even . . . of scientists, lawyers, historians and bridge-players 
cannot in principle be adequately represented by the formulae of formal 
logic ’.66 Oxford philosophers who incline to all four policies together may 


‘17D II, pp. 8-9: on ‘ the unwitting allies of a revolution of destruction ’. 
“Cf. PQ, 1952, pp. 8-12: and still more his own papers there mentioned. 


68‘ Ordinary Language ’, loc. cit. 


*44 second glance at ‘ Metaphysics in Logic ’, would show that the possibility that 
‘ rigmaroles ’ may ‘ enable something precise and testable to be said’ has not ‘ escaped 
Mr. G. J. Warnock ’ : cf. PQ, 1952, p. 5. 

%Cf. PQ, 1953, p. 383 : there are perhaps special reasons other than specialist narrow- 
ness for the diversion of interest of which this reviewer rightly complains, 


**Ryle, loc. cit. p. 184, 
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be thought of as trying to preserve a balance : between this ‘ formalizer’s 
dream ’ that non-formalized language really is, or ought to be replaced by, 
a calculus® ; and the Humpty Dumpty nightmare that there is, at least in 
those parts of it which most concern philosophers, no logic or order at all.* 

One pattern of argument, a particular application of the first policy, 
demands special attention. Talk, mainly deriving from Moore, of the Plain 
Man and his Common Sense, has now been largely replaced by emphasis 
upon the ordinary uses and usages of words. But many philosophers have 
been as reluctant to abandon their reasoned paradoxes because they offend 
the Plain Man in his capacity as arbiter of ordinary language as they were to 
abdicate in face of Moore’s protests on behalf of his Common Sense. And 
not without reason. The clue to the whole business now seems to lie in 
mastering what has recently been usefully named, The Argument of the 
Paradigm Case.®® Crudely : if there is any word the meaning of which can 
be taught by reference to paradigm cases, then no argument whatever 
could ever prove that there are no cases whatever of whatever it is. Thus, 
since the meaning of ‘ of his own freewill’ can be taught by reference to 
such paradigm cases as that in which a man, under no social pressure, 
marries the girl he wants to marry (how else could it be taught ?) : it cannot 
be right, on any grounds whatsoever, to say that no one ever acts of his own 
freewill. For cases such as the paradigm, which must occur if the word is 
ever to be thus explained (and which certainly do in fact occur), are not 
in that case specimens which might have been wrongly identified : to the 
extent that the meaning of the expression is given in terms of them they 
are, by definition, what ‘ acting of one’s own freewill ’ is. As Runyon would 
say : If this isn‘t an x, it will at least do till an x comes along. A moment’s 
reflexion will show that analogous arguments can be deployed against 
many philosophical paradoxes. 

What such arguments by themselves will certainly not do is to establish 
any matter of value, moral or otherwise : and almost every one who has 
used them, certainly the present writer, must plead guilty to having from 
time to time failed to see this. For one cannot derive any sort of value 
proposition : from either a factual proposition about what people value : or 
from definitions however disguised of the value terms which people as a 
matter of fact employ. This applies to any sort of value : indeed we might 
distinguish a Special (in ethics) from a General (anywhere) Naturalistic 
Fallacy. There is a world of difference between saying that it is reasonable 
in certain circumstances to act inductively (which is a value matter, one of 
commending a certain sort of behaviour); and saying that most people 

*’Though there has been a long tradition of this sort of thing, e.g. Leibniz’s character- 
istica universalis and similar ideas in his century ; nowadays it is usually a matter of 


an overestimation of the philosophic value of the techniques of symbolic logic, found 
in the Vienna Circle, in Russell, and to-day particularly prevalent in the U.S.A. 


88] do not accuse Mr. Heath, or anyone else, of holding this outright : but it is a 
Charybdis to which he and others often approach much too close. 


6®J. O. Urmson, ‘ Some Questions concerning Validity ’, in Rev. Int. de Philosophie, 
1953 : an essential addition to the references given by Weitz. 
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regard it as reasonable so to act (which is a factual matter, one of neutrally 
giving information about that kind of behaviour). Thus that too short 
way with the problem of induction, which tries to deduce that induction is 
reasonable from the premise that people regard it as so or even from the 
fact that they make inductive behaviour part of their paradigm of reason- 
ableness, will not do: it is necessary for each of us tacitly or explicitly 
actually to make our personal value commitments here.7° Most of us are in 
fact willing to make that one which is involved in making inductive be- 
haviour part of our paradigm of reasonableness : but as philosophers we 
must insist on making ours explicitly after examining the issues. Mutatis 
mutandis the same applies to attempts to deduce ethical conclusions simply 
from what we (as a matter of fact) call reasonable behaviour or good reasons 
to act; without the introduction of an explicit commitment to accepted 
moral standards. These must involve versions of the (Special) Naturalistic 
Fallacy.”! 

To see the power, and the limitations, of the Argument of the Paradigm 
Case is to realise how much of common sense can, and how much cannot, 
be defended against philosophical paradoxes by simple appeal to the ordinary 
use of words ; and why. 


Antony G. N. FLew 
University College of North Staffordshire. 


7Compare Urmson, loc. cit., with E. E. Harris, P.Q., 1953, pp. 8-9. 

71Compare R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals, with 8. E. Toulmin, The Place 
of Reason in Ethics, and see Hare and J. Mackie on the latter in PQ and AJP, 1951, 
respectively. T. D. Weldon in The Vocabulary of Politics gives a crisp example of the 
false move involved, pp. 42-3. I have tried to say something myself about it in ‘ The 
Justification of Punishment ’, Philosophy, 1954. 
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ETHICS AND POLITICS IN MACHIAVELLI 


‘The means which a prince who is led solely by the desire of domination 
should use to found and conserve a principality, the most acute Machiavelli 
has shown at length ; but to what end he wrote, does not seem to be suffi- 
ciently established.’ So wrote Spinoza towards the end of his life, in the 
Tractatus Politicus (Chap. 5, sec. 7). When he wrote, there was already a 
large amount of literature about Machiavelli, and the stream of books on 
the subject has not diminished since then. Yet even now it can be said 
that the nature of Machiavelli’s thought on the state ‘does not seem to be 
sufficiently established.’ Since 1940, British scholars have produced at 
least four studies of his thought : one may instance Prof. Butterfield (T'he 
Statecraft of Machiavelli, London, 1940), Dr. M. B. Foster (Masters of Political 
Thought, Vol. I, Chap. 8, London, 1942), Prof. J. H. Whitfield (Machiavelli, 
Oxford, 1947), and L. J. Walker, S.J. (Introduction to his translation of 
the Discorsi, London, 1950). Amongst these four, there still seems to be 
considerable disagreement, not only in the evaluation of Machiavelli’s 
thought, but also about the question of what Machiavelli meant. It begins 
to look, then, as though the subject discussed is one where there is not 
sufficient evidence to enable a definite decision to be reached. Machiavelli’s 
terminology is not noticeably obscure, so that the failure of more than four 
hundred years of discussion to reach agreement about his meaning can 
hardly be explained in any other way. Now, if the subject were one about 
which it is easy to be impartial, there would be much force in this suggestion. 
But Machiavelli has always excited strong emotion, and this still seems to 
affect the judgement of some contemporary critics.!. Again, some of Machia- 
velli’s critics approach him from a standpoint which is very different from 
his own, and so (however fair they may try to be) may tend to misunderstand 
him.? Perhaps, then, if Machiavelli could be studied impartially, it might 
still be possible to make clear the nature of his thought. This task will be 
attempted in this paper. It does not claim to say much that is new about 
Machiavelli : after so much has been written about him, this would be a 
difficult task indeed. But it is hoped that it will at any rate put the issues 
clearly. 

It must first be made clear just what it is about which Machiavelli’s 
critics disagree. Centuries of discussion have not been quite fruitless, so 
that it is possible to mention several points on which there is fairly general 
agreement. There was a time when the two chief works of Machiavelli 


1Professors Butterfield and Whitfield seem to belong to this category ; they differ, 
however, in that Professor Whitfield’s emotions are aroused in the defence of Machia- 
velli, whereas Professor Butterfield’s attitude is one of condemnation. 


2It seems that this can be said of Dr. Foster and Fr. Walker. 
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which have a bearing on political theory, the Prince and the Discourses on 
the First Ten Books of Titus Livius, were thought to express views on the 
state which were irreconcilable. This is now generally, and rightly, rejected. 
The essential unity of the two works was strongly defended by Villari in 
the nineteenth century,’ and such a unity is also accepted by, e.g., Prof. 
Whitfield (op. cit., pp. 74-5) and Fr. Walker (op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 54 ff.). As 
to Machiavelli himself, it is generally agreed that the old view of him as a 
teacher of evil wiles, deliberately inciting men to fraud and cruelty of every 
kind, is no longer worth serious discussion. Prof. Butterfield has indeed 
remarked that what Machiavelli says lends itself to misinterpretation of 
the traditional sort. ‘ Only one twist of the screw—and a touch of spite— 
were needed to turn him into the preceptor of Barabbas, the source of the 
miser’s sins and ingenuities. And, though it is caricature, it is not meaning- 
less misrepresentation to depict him as a teacher of artifice, holding in his 
hand a bag of tricks ’ (op. cit., p. 104). This may be true ; but our concern is 
with what Machiavelli meant, and not with the ways in which he might, 
however plausibly, be misrepresented. 

There is also general agreement that, when Machiavelli is read, regard 
must be paid to his historical context. This was an era in which Italy was 
divided and weak, the prey of foreign armies of intervention and of the 
mercenaries whom the Italian states had hired to fight their battles. As 
Burd puts it,5 Machiavelli ‘had seen Italy overrun by the foreigner, and 
the daily vicissitudes of town after town ; five kings of Naples in three years, 
the Sforzas at Milan tossed from their throne at the caprice of a “ barbar- 
ian ’’; Venice crushed, Pisa ruined, Florence enslaved’. Or we may quote 
the still more eloquent words of Machiavelli himself, when at the end of 
the Prince he describes Italy as ‘ more enslaved than the Hebrews, more 
oppressed than the Persians, more scattered than the Athenians ; without 
head, without order, beaten, despoiled, torn, overrun ’.6 Under these con- 
ditions, it was natural that Machiavelli should think it of prime importance 
to discover, and then to teach, the way in which a strong and lasting state 
could be established. And such, it is generally agreed, is the aim of the Prince 
and the Discourses.’ 

But it is what Machiavelli says in connexion with this last point which 
has led to most disagreement amongst his interpreters. He finds that the 
safety of the state—or at least, of the government—cannot always be 
secured without the performance of actions which are usually considered 
morally wrong. Now the problem is, what is the exact nature of his attitude 
to this situation ? Some hold that Machiavelli’s ruler is ‘ beyond good and 

5The Life and Times of Machiavelli (London, 1898), Vol. II, p. 89. 

‘See, e.g., J. M. Robertson, Pioneer Humanists (London, 1907), p. 12. 

5Preface to his edition of J1 Principe (Oxford, 1891), p. 26. 

*Op. cit., Chap. 26; translation by W. K. Marriott, Everyman’s Library, p. 205. 

See, e.g., Villari, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 90; Burd, op. cit., pp. 22-7 ; Whitfield, op. cit., 
pp. 110, 124, 132. Perhaps Prof. Butterfield would have criticised Machiavelli less 


severely had he admitted the importance of the impact on him of the contemporary 
situation. 
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evil’ ; that for him the exercise of power is an end in itself, and the moral 
goodness of an action is irrelevant. But other interpretations are possible. 
It might be that Machiavelli holds that the right action is the one which 
conduces to the safety of the state, and so would be saying that the right 
action is the one which is useful, in that it contributes to a certain desirable 
end. This would make of Machiavelli a precursor of utilitarianism ; and 
though we shall argue that such an interpretation would be false, it has in 
it more truth than the first. Finally, Machiavelli might be pointing out 
that the ideals of morals and politics are independent, so that a clash can 
occur between them, and that in case of such a clash the ideals of morality 
must be sacrificed. Clearly, the issue is a complicated one ; let us see what 
Machiavelli himself has to say about it. 

His most extensive discussion of the subject is contained in the famous 
eighteenth chapter of the Prince—‘ Concerning the way in which princes 
should keep faith "—a chapter which has tended to excite emotion rather 
than careful analysis.§ Machiavelli begins by saying that it is generally 
accepted as being praiseworthy (‘laudabile’) in a prince to keep faith ; 
nevertheless, experience shows that those princes have done great things 
who have held good faith of little account (Lisio ed., p. 102 : Marriott, p. 


137).° He then proceeds to enlarge on the lessons of experience. A ruler 
must combine both cunning and strength, for he has to face both the trickery 


and the brute force of others. A prudent ruler, therefore, cannot and should 
not (“non pud. . . né debbe’) keep faith when the observance of it may 
be turned against him, and the reasons which made him promise have 
ceased to exist (L. p. 103 : M. p. 138). The precept may seem a cynical one, 
and thoroughly ‘ Machiavellian’ in the pejorative sense of the word, for 
it seems that the author is saying that promises hold just as long as it is 
convenient for a man to honour them. But the context of the remark shows 
that Machiavelli does not mean this. He has just been saying that a ruler 
must have the cunning of a fox in order to avoid the snares laid for him. 
Then, after saying that a ruler should not keep faith when the reasons which 
made him promise have ceased to exist, he adds that this precept would 
not hold if men were good ; but since they are bad, and will not keep faith 
with you, it is not necessary for you to keep it with them. His precept is, 
therefore, defensive in intention ; it simply states that it may be foolish to 
keep faith with those who are not prepared to do the same. 

Such a precept can still be criticised, though it does not seem nearly so 
outrageous as the suggestion that a promise may be broken whenever it is 
convenient to do so. But it must be admitted that Machiavelli soon goes 

*Cf. Burd, op. cit., p. 297 : ‘ The present chapter has given greater offence than any 


other portion of Machiavelli’s writings, and even modern critics find it hard to pass 
over without a word of condemnation ’. 


*Editions and translations of the Prince are very many ; we shall refer to only two, 
which should be easily accessible to the reader—the edition of the Italian text by Lisio 
(1899 : published by Sansoni, Florence) and the translation by W. K, Marriott. These 
will be referred to as L and M respectively. 
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beyond the position which has just been sketched. From readiness to 
defend oneself against aggression to taking the lead in aggression is notori- 
ously a short step; so we find Machiavelli talking as though a ruler may 
break faith in order to get the better of those who are not, at the moment, 
actually attacking him. For he goes on to say that it is necessary to know 
how to disguise the fact that one is prepared to break faith (L. p. 104: 
M. p. 138), and so to be a great pretender and dissembler, but that men are 
so simple that there should be no great difficulty about this. There seems to 
be some contradiction here : from being evil (‘tristi’) and disposed to 
break faith, men now become simple (‘ semplici’) and easy to deceive. Yet 
the general trend of thought is consistent, and, in its historical context, 
defensible. Assume that one lives in a society which pays only lip-service 
to morality—as Machiavelli thought that he did. In such a society, it will 
be necessary for one to follow the fashion and profess to be moral, but one 
must at the same time (like everybody else) be prepared to act immorally, 
if this is to one’s advantage. 

So far, it looks as though Machiavelli is quite indifferent to the genuine 
morality or immorality of an action: all that matters is that an action 
should seem to be morally good. This is not his view, however. In this 
same eighteenth chapter of the Prince, Machiavelli not only says that it is 
useful to appear to have good qualities—to appear ‘ merciful, faithful, 
humane, sincere, religious ’"—it is also useful to be so (‘ Parere pietoso, 
fedele, umano, intero, religioso, ed essere (L. p. 104: M. p. 139). One’s 
mind should, however, be so disposed that if it should be necessary not to 
be as has just been described, one may know how to change to the opposite 
(loc. cit.). 

It might be replied that too much stress has here been laid on a mere 
two words of the Prince. The reply would be justified if this were an isolated 
passage ; but it is not. For example, in Chap. 19 of the work, Machiavelli 
observes (L. pp. 107-8 : M. p. 147) that a prince should avoid being despised 
or hated, for in this way he guards himself best against conspiracy. He 
should, therefore, not lay hands on the property or the women of his sub- 
jects (L. p. 106: M. p. 145). That a ruler should avoid being hated is also 
inculcated in the Discourses, Bk. III, Chap. 19 (p. 523 in Fr. Walker’s trans- 
lation) and Bk. III, Chap. 23. Again, in Chap. 15 of the Prince (L. p. 93: 
M. p. 118) Machiavelli remarks that everyone will admit that it would be 
most praiseworthy in a prince to exhibit all good qualities—to be liberal, 
generous, faithful, bold and brave, affable, chaste, sincere, accommodating, 
grave, religious, etc. In fact, however, it is not humanly possible for one 
man to have all these qualities, nor can he always act in accordance with 
the ones which he has—otherwise, he might be led to his ruin. 

In sum, ‘a ruler should not diverge from the good if possible, but should 
know how to enter upon evil if necessary ’ (‘ Non partirsi dal bene, potendo, 
ma sapere intrare nel male, necessitato’. Prince, Chap. 18. L. p. 105: 
M. p. 140). That is to say, a ruler should perform an evil action if that action 
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is useful, for ‘ it is a sound maxim that reprehensible actions may be justified 
by their effects ’ (Disc., Bk. I, Chap. 9 : Walker tr., p. 234). But it will be 
found that, as a rule, the useful action is the one of which morality approves. 

We have said much about useful actions : but useful to whom? Some- 
times, Machiavelli seems to have in mind the ruler of the state. Thus in 
Chap. 15 of the Prince (L. p. 93 : M. p. 118) he says that the prince should 
know how to avoid the reproach of the vices which would make him lose 
power (‘ torrebbano lo stato ’), but that he need not trouble about incurring 
reproach for those vices without which it is difficult to maintain his power 
(‘salvare lo stato’)! ; for he will find that something which seems to be 
virtue will be his ruin, and that something which seems to be vice will 
bring him security and prosperity. Here, then, the useful action seems to 
be the one which is useful to the ruler himself, and Machiavelli seems simply 
to be advising the prince to look to his own interests. In the Discourses, 
on the other hand, the criterion of political action seems to be the security 
of the country in general, for in Bk. IIT, Chap. 41 of this work Machiavelli 
states that ‘one’s country should be defended whether it entail ignominy 
or glory, and that it is good to defend it in any way whatsoever ’. Is there, 
then, a contradiction in Machiavelli’s ideals, such that in one work the 
criterion of political action is the safety of the prince, and in another, that 
of the country or state? The Prince and the Discourses show that Machia- 
velli would consider the antithesis to be a false one. This is made clear, 
for example, by what is said in the Discourses about the ‘ tyrant’. A tyrant 
is a ruler who acts in such a way that ‘ he alone profits by his acquisitions, 
not his country ’ (Disc., Bk. Il, Chap. 2: Walker tr., p. 362). But tyrants 
are blameworthy, and indeed are universally blamed. The tyrant fails to 
see—‘ deceived by the false semblance of good ’—that he is missing glory, 
security, and tranquillity (Disc., Bk. I, Chap. 10: pp. 236-7) ; he is forced, 
in his own interests, to keep the state divided, and so puts a stop to its 
growth in power and wealth (Disc., Bk. II, Chap. 2 : p. 362). That is to say, 
the tyrant’s characteristic behaviour makes his country weak and his rule 
insecure and disturbed : we may therefore regard Machiavelli as holding 
that a prince looks best to his own safety by looking to the safety of his 
state. What Machiavelli expects of a ruler is shown at the end of the Prince, 
the last chapter of which shows that the stable and efficient government of 
one man is not an end in itself; it is to be a means towards the liberation 
of Italy. 

To sum up: Machiavelli seems to hold that a statesman should decide 
whether or not to perform a certain action by considering its consequences ; 
and the action which is to be done is the one which is useful, in that it contri- 
butes to the security of the state. This might be thought to be a kind of 
utilitarianism, for it might appear that Machiavelli holds that the statesman 
ought to do that which will preserve the state, and indeed is morally right 


10Marriott renders stato as ‘ state’; but Whitfield remarks (op. cit., p. 93) that the 
word usually means ‘ power ’ or ‘ government ’, 
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in so doing. But this is not Machiavelli's position. If it were, he could not 
admit that there can be any clash between morals and politics. He would 
have to hold that when a ruler asks himself ‘ What course of action will 
contribute to the welfare of the state ? ’, he may be confident that the answer 
to this will be a course of action which it is morally right to take ; for the 
morally right action just is the one which is useful in the way which has 
been described. In fact, however, Machiavelli holds that the conduct of 
the good statesman and the morally good man may diverge. The point 
may be put in another way. The utilitarian supposes that moral laws such 
as ‘ Keep your promises’ or ‘ Do not kill’ are really generalisations from 
actions which have on the whole been found useful. Now it may happen 
that on certain occasions it is useful to break such a moral law. But such 
an action would not be immoral; on the contrary, it would be morally 
wrong in these circumstances to obey the law, i.e. to act in accordance with 
a generalisation which does not fit the case in question. But Machiavelli, 
though he holds that the morally good action is often useful, does not seem 
to hold that it is morally good because it is useful, so that when a moral law 
such as ‘ Keep your promises ’ is broken on the grounds that it is not useful 
to observe it, the action is genuinely immoral. 

There are various indications that this is Machiavelli’s attitude. For 
example, one may cite what is said about the ‘ glory ’ which certain actions 
gain, or fail to gain. ‘Glory’ has no special usage in Machiavelli, but simply 
refers to a form of approbation. This may take the form of moral approval, 
but need not do so. What is important, however, is that Machiavelli uses 
the word in contexts which show that the successful ruler may meet with 
moral disapproval. This is made most clear in Bk. III, Chap. 40 of the 
Discourses (Walker tr., p. 571). There, Machiavelli says that to use fraud 
in any action in time of peace is detestable. That is, fraud which involves 
breaking one’s word to those who have kept faith with one is inglorious : 
‘although on occasion it may win you a state or a kingdom .. . it will 
never bring you glory’. Only fraud committed in time of war is ‘ praise- 
worthy and glorious’. In short, Machiavelli is saying that certain sorts of 
conduct may bring political success and are yet detestable, so that they will 
not bring glory to a man who has undertaken them. Clearly, this is a moral 
condemnation, and says in effect that the successful statesman can be a 
bad man. It will be seen incidentally that (as already mentioned) ‘ glory’ 
need not always imply moral approval, for when Machiavelli says that 
fraud in war is glorious or praiseworthy, he must mean that what is admired 
is the skill of the deceiver. It is probable, however, that he is again using 
the word in its moral sense when he says of the tyrant Agathocles that his 
treachery and cruelty gained him ‘ empire, but not glory ’ (Prince, Chap. 8. 
L. p. 58 : M. p. 65). Agathocles was not lacking in skill or bravery, so that 
the glory which he failed to gain must be that which is due to the morally 
good man.!! 


"Qn Agathocles, see also the discussion of ‘ virti’ which follows, 
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Another passage from the Discourses shows the way in which Machiavelli 
distinguishes between that which is politically expedient and that which will 
bring moral approbation. He has been discussing the means by which 
Philip of Macedon consolidated his rule over newly-won territory—namely, 
by mass transportation of the inhabitants. He then observes (Bk. I, Chap. 
26: Walker tr., p. 274): ‘Such methods are exceedingly cruel, and are 
repugnant to any community, not only to a Christian one, but to any com- 
posed of men. It behoves, therefore, every man to shun them, and to prefer 
rather to live as a private citizen than as a king with such ruination of men 
to his score. None the less, for the sort of man who is unwilling to take up 
this first course of well doing, it is expedient, should he wish to hold what 
he has, to enter on the path of wrong doing’. The distinction between 
what is expedient and what is morally right could hardly be put more 
clearly. 

The same attitude is displayed by what Machiavelli says about the 
‘ virtue ’ (virtti) of the prince. His views on this subject have been widely 
misunderstood ; indeed, those who argue for the amoral nature of Machia- 
velli’s doctrines usually point to what he says about ‘ virti’ as a proof. 
Their views as to the nature of this ‘ virti’ differ. Some hold that the 
word is roughly equivalent to ‘strength’ : for example, M. B. Foster says 
that it means‘ the sum of those qualities, whatever they may be, which 
tend to make a man great, powerful, and famous ’.!* Machiavelli’s ideal is 
thus thought to be similar to the ideals of the Sophists Callicles or Thrasy- 
machus, or to the Uebermensch of Nietzsche.* Others hold that ‘ virti ’ 
refers to skill ; that Machiavelli admires a policy ‘ when it possesses tech- 
nical competence and brilliance of execution ’.14 These two views are clearly 
not incompatible, and may conveniently be discussed in conjunction with 
one another. We have, then, to discuss the view that Machiavelli’s standards 
are not moral standards ; that he uses the word * virtue’ in such a way that 
it would be self-contradictory to say that a strong or successful ruler may 
not be a virtuous man ; and that there is no reason to believe that, in esti- 
mating a statesman’s actions, Machiavelli thinks that their morality is in 
any way relevant. 

If this view of Machiavelli is well-founded, there seems yet again to be 
a contradiction in his ideals, in that in some passages he seems to hold that 
there can be a clash between the ideals of morals and politics, and in others 
he does not. In fact, however, the view in question is one-sided ; indeed, 
not only does it fail to take into account all that Machiavelli says about 
the behaviour of governments, but it does not even consider all that he 

12 Masters of Political Thought, Vol. I, p. 275. 


3Foster, op. cit., p. 271. For the comparison with Nietzsche, see e.g. J. N. Figgis, 
From Gerson to Grotius (Cambridge, 1907), p. 95. 


“Prof. W. K. Hancock, History, Vol. XX, p. 103. Many definitions of ‘ virtii’ 
similar to those quoted have been collected by Prof. Whitfield (Machiavelli, p. 94), who 
has taken the lead in putting the subject in a proper perspective. See also Fr. Walker, 
Vol. I of his translation of the Discorsi, pp. 99 ff. 
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says about ‘ virti’. The passage which is most important in this connexion 
occurs in Chap. 8 of the Prince (L. pp. 57-8 : M. pp. 63-5). In this passage, 
Machiavelli discusses the ‘ virti’’ of Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse. He 
was a man, Machiavelli writes, who lived a wicked life (vita scellerata) but 
who had so much ‘ virtti'’ of mind and body that he finally became ruler 
of the whole of Sicily. But it cannot be called ‘ virti’ to murder one’s 
fellow-citizens, to deceive one’s friends, to be without faith, pity or religion. 
His skill and bravery entitle Agathocles to be called a most excellent captain, 
but his cruelty, his inhumanity, and his infinite wickedness bar him from 
inclusion amongst the most excellent men. 

This passage leaves no room for doubt about Machiavelli’s attitude. 
Agathocles is to be admired for being a good ruler, i.e. for being brave and 
skilful ; he is to be condemned for being a bad man, i.e. because he lacked 
moral virtue. The so-called Machiavellian doctrine of ‘ virth’ thus merely 
serves to conform our account of his thought. Machiavelli is not ‘ reversing 
moral values ’.45 He does indeed admire people who have the capacity to 
rule, a task which involves both skill and strength ; but he does not think 
that the strong and successful ruler puts himself beyond the reach of moral 
disapproval. 

Machiavelli's account of the relation between morals and politics thus 
appears to be much less startling than is usually supposed. In what, one 
may ask, does its value consist ? Perhaps in the fact that it draws attention 
to one important kind of predicament in which a ruler may find himself ; 
namely, that he may sometimes have to act immorally to save the state. 
May have to act : ‘ necessitato’. Prof. Whitfield well remarks!* that ‘ neces- 
sity ° has a strong claim to be considered the key-word in the Prince. Machia- 
velli sees that the ruler’s path may not be as smooth as adherents of the 
natural law theory, such as the Scholastics, had supposed. They always 
insisted that a ruler should act morally, 7.e. in accordance with the natural 
law, and they did not seem to consider the possibility that such an action 
could harm the state. It is doubtful, indeed, whether they would have 
admitted that this was a genuine possibility, for they held (following Plato, 
Aristotle and the Stoics) that the morally right act was in accordance with 
nature, so that such an action could not be harmful. Machiavelli’s experience 
suggested to him that this was not always so; that a ruler, however good 
his intentions, might be compelled to act against the natural law. The 
natural law theorist would answer that such an action would not profit him 


in the end, for an immoral action is never expedient.’” It is not for this 
paper to try to decide which of the two parties is in the right, but merely 


to suggest that, whether his answer be the correct one or not, Machiavelli 
deserves credit for having called attention to a problem. 


G. H. R. PArRKINSON 


University of Reading. 
18Foster, op. cit., p. 275. 
16Op. cit., p. 67. 
17See. e.g., Fr. Walker, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 112-4. 
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ITERATED MODALITIES' 


The modest quantity of symbolism required in this paper will be given 
in the notation of Lukasiewicz. The following elements will be needed : 
Propositional symbols : Pp, q, Tr, ete. 
Functions of one proposition: Np = not-p 
Mp = p is possible 
Lp = p is necessary 
Functions of two propositions : Cpq = if p, then q 
Kpq = both p and q 
Apq = either p or q 
E'pq=p=4 
‘xistential quantifier : <x = For some values of x 
Brackets are unnecessary, as the scope of each function is determined by 
the number of arguments needed to satisfy it. Thus, for example, in the 
proposition ‘ CKpqr’, ‘ Kpq’ is one proposition and is the antecedent of 
the conditional, of which ‘ r’ is the consequent. In the proposition ‘ ApCqr ’, 
‘Cqr’ is one proposition and is one of the alternatives, the other being ‘ p ’. 

Given these elements, we can state the problem which is to be discussed. 
It concerns two propositions which appear to fall within the province of 
logic, but on whose truth or falsity the somewhat cursory writing on the 
subject has as yet produced no agreement. They are 

(1) CMLpLp 
and (2) CLpLLp. 
In words : ‘ If it is possible that a proposition is necessary, then the pro- 
position is necessary ’ ; and ‘ If a proposition is necessary, then it is neces- 
sary that it is necessary ’. 

Apart from the fact that when a branch of logic allows the formation 
of propositions one wants to know whether they are true, there are at least 
two reasons for wanting a decision on these propositions in particular. 
(a) The former of them, in this respect perhaps rare among disputed pro- 
positions of logic, ramifies into philosophy : Professor A. N. Prior has shown? 
that it is relevant to the traditional formulations of the ontological argu- 
ment for the existence of God. Since Leibniz, it has been fairly generally 
agreed that the conclusion of that argument must be something like ‘ If 
it is possible that God exists, then God exists’—LCMpp. But in fact it 
has often been treated in such a way as to suggest that what the proof 
claims to establish is that if God’s existence is possible, then God necessarily 
exists—LCMpLp.* Prior has shown that the latter of these formulations 


1This article is based on a paper read to the first New Zealand Philosophical Con- 
gress, held in Christchurch in May, 1953. 


2A. N. Prior, Formal Logic (Oxford, 1955). 


*For example, in H. W. Carr, Leibniz, pp. 113-114 : ‘ If God is possible, God is. In 
other words, if God is a possible existence . . . then God is a necessary existence ’. 
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follows from the former if and only if we assume CMLpLp. (6) The two 
propositions under discussion have an unusually irritating quality, in that 
there appear at first sight to be powerful reasons for rejecting both, and 
at the same time equally powerful ones for rejecting their contradictories, 
If proposition (1) is true, then there is a class of propositions whose possi- 
bility entails their truth ; and if (2) is true, then of the members of the 
same class it must be said that their truth entails their necessity. Further- 
more, if (2) is true, then we may say of any proposition that if it is necessary 
then it is necessary that it is necessary that . . . it is necessary—with as 
many ‘ necessary’s as we have time and patience for: CLpLLLL . . . Lp. 
And a similar oddity can be demonstrated with respect to (1). On the other 
hand, the first proposition can be shown to be equivalent to ‘CMpLMp ’,* 
so that its denial seems to mean that at least some propositions asserting 
possibility are contingent. And a denial of (2), ‘KLpMNLp’, appears to 
commit us to the view that true propositions about necessity are not them- 
selves always necessary, and that they are therefore contingent. Those of 
us who were well brought up have been given to believe that the laws of 
logic are as those of the Medes and the Persians, so that the suggestion 
that they are contingent—that in some sense they might have been other- 
wise—is naturally one which makes us uneasy. 

That modal logic throws up difficulties of this kind can, of course, be 
used as an argument against it. Professor Quine has recently used® the 
difficulties over reaching a decision about iterated modalities as an additional 
reason for not using modal terms as statement operators in the first place— 
additional, that is, to the arguments based on the now well-known difficulties 
which occur when modal propositions are quantified. The present article is 
written on the assumption that there are logical truths which are separable 
from non-logical ones, that this separation is what modal propositions are 
about, and that the latter are worth systematising in so far as we have got 
them clear and worth precisifying in so far as they require it. Since an 
intuitive approach to logic is an assumption of this article, solutions which 
radically depart from it will not be considered,* with the exception of Straw- 
son’s illuminating error and of the treatment of the subject by McKinsey. 
The latter is too powerful and pertinent to be ignored. 

We may, then, loosely describe the problem as being concerned with the 
status of the propositions of logic—not the status of logical truisms, but 
that of propositions which identify such truisms for what they are. The 
rhetoric of the matter is as indicated under (b) in the third paragraph above, 

‘The proof is as follows : By converting CMLpLp we get CNLpNMLp, which, by 
the definition of ‘L’ as ‘NMN’’, is equivalent to CMNpNMNMNp. In this substitute 


Np for p, to gett CMpNMNMp. And this, by the definition of ‘L’, is equivalent to 
CMpLMp. Q.e.d. 

5° Three Grades of Modal Involvement ’, Proceedings of the XIth International Con- 
gress of Philosophy (1953), vol. 14, pp. 65-81. 

*Thus Prior’s decision (op. cit.) on both propositions, coming as a by-product of 
purely formal work on the axiomatisation of propositional logic, is perhaps the most 
interesting non-intuitive piece of work yet done on the subject ; but it necessarily lies 
outside the scope of this article. 
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and it is fairly clear that this points to no definite answer either way. A 
few writers, however, have gone a little further than rhetoric (though many 
more than this have delivered judgment), and the most substantial of their 
arguments will be examined in what follows. The thesis will be advanced 
that none of the arguments considered offers a satisfactory solution ; and 
a tentative answer will be suggested, one which has not (so far as the present 
writer knows) been put forward before, and which seems to point in the 
right direction. 


I 


In trying to come to grips with what Professor Carnap says’ about the 
propositions under discussion, we are faced with a question on the answer 
to which depends our assessment of his treatment of this and of most other 
partly philosophical problems. The question is : What does Carnap mean 
his semantic rules to be? On them he bases his concept of L-truth, which 
is ‘meant as an explicatum for what Leibniz called necessary truth and 
Kant analytic truth ’; but we are still left in doubt as to what explication 
is. Carnap sometimes speaks of it as though it were something like con- 
ceptual analysis on a more or less realist pattern, yet his use of the word 
‘decision’ where one would expect the word ‘ discovery ’® seems to belie 
this impression and to suggest rather that he sees himself as carrying out 
a conventionalist programme. As a result of this ambiguity, criticisms of 
Carnap’s solution to the present problem must be stated as a disjunction— 
one alternative for each plausible interpretation of his work. 

According to Carnap, a proposition ‘ p’ is necessary if it is true by virtue 
of the semantic rules of the system alone, independently of any linguistic 
facts. Thus, if ‘p’ is true by virtue of semantic rules which we shall call 
A, B and C, then it is necessary : Lp. But ‘ L’ itself is defined by a further 
semantic rule, say D, so that ‘ Lp’ is true purely by virtue of the semantic 
rules A, B, C, and D. Thus it too is necessary : LLp. 

Now it appears that by ‘ semantic rule’ Carnap means either a conven- 
tion about word-usage, a convention which has traditionally and mistakenly 
been assumed to be a law about the facts of logic ; or he means a convention 
about word-usage which we try to bring into accordance with the facts of 
logic. Let us take the second possibility first, and suppose that Carnap 
believes that there are logical laws to be discovered. 

On this basis we can say quite briefly that a true (or good ? or adequate ?) 
semantic rule is a law of logic. On this interpretation Carnap is right in 
saying that a necessary proposition is asserted (in W. E. Johnson’s phrase) 
‘on the responsibility of Logic ’. But the definition of a word or of a symbol 
like ‘L’ is not asserted on the responsibility of logic, nor, to put the same 
thing differently, is it true in virtue of logical laws alone. Definitions are 
determined (legislated) in accordance with our requirements for saying 


"Rudolf Carnap, Meaning and Necessity (Chicago, 1947), p. 174. 
8Cf. C, Lewy’s review of Meaning and Necessity, Mind, n,s, vol, 58 (1949), esp. p. 234, 
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what we want to clearly and simply : they are not true or false, as proposi- 
tions are ; and they can be changed to suit our requirements, as propositions 
cannot. And this means that Carnap’s lumping together of the two is 
considerably suspect. An objection must also be raised to his assertion 
that ‘Lp’ is necessary not because of the nature of ‘ p’ but because ‘ L’ 
can be predicated of * p’ simply in virtue of the definition of ‘L’. For any 
predicate which can be truly affirmed of a subject can be so affirmed because 
of the definition (or at any rate the meaning) of the predicate. ‘ Christ- 
church is flat’ is true because ‘ flat’ means what it does mean, but that 
does not make it a necessary proposition. In reply to this it will be said 
that ‘ Christchurch is flat’ is not necessary because its truth depends not 
only on the meanings of the words involved but also on the facts about 
Christchurch. But, similarly, ‘Lp’ is true because ‘ L’ is defined in the 
way it is, and because of the facts about ‘ p ’—in particular the fact that ‘ p’ 
is such as to be certified by the logical laws which Carnap calls semantic 
rules. Thus, if we take Carnap’s work at the value of this one of its faces, 
his argument in support of proposition (2) must be rejected. 

But if he is trying to make logic by means of conventions, denying that 
there are any logical facts to be discovered, then Carnap must be answered 
differently. For cannot the conventionalist say that ‘ p is necessary ’ does 
not express a fact about ‘p’ at all, and thus deny the relevance of the 
analogy between ‘ p is necessary ’ and ‘ Christchurch is flat’? For, on the 
conventionalist view, necessity is not a property which—as a matter of 
blunt fact—some propositions have and others have not. The question as 
to whether a given proposition is necessary has its answer embedded, so 
to speak, in the language : it is not the sort of question that can be ‘ investi- 
gated ’ in the way in which we can investigate the flatness or otherwise of 
a city ; and definitions and so-called logical laws can be classed together 
as semantic rules, for they are all man-made and alterable at will. But, 
leaving aside the question as to whether conventionalism is a tenable pos- 
ition, this argument will not hold. For if necessity is a matter of man-made 
rules, the rules have now been made and the question as to whether a given 
proposition is necessary or not is a quite factual one : it asks, ‘ What shape 
has this proposition got, and what do our rules say about that sort of shape ?’ 
This question is, indeed, more like the question ‘Is Christchurch flat ?’ 
than is any genuinely logical enquiry. And the answer to it is contingent. 
For if we regard logic as the science of rules governing the use of language, 
then questions like ‘Is it necessary that p?’ must be put in the form ‘Is 
“p” necessary ? ’—they are, that is, about words and not about their 
meanings.® And the fact that a sentence is made up of just the words it 
is made up of is, one would think, a contingent one on any theory of con- 


*The writer hopes that, by sometimes regarding ‘ p is necessary ’ as short-hand for 
‘It is necessary that p ’, and by treating ‘ p ’ as a stand-in for some definite proposition 
rather than as a variable, he will be excused the excessive use of quotation-marks and 
any use of quasi-quotation. The distinction being made in the above passage by the 
introduction of an extra pair of quotation-marks should be clear enough, 
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tingency. Thus neither of the acceptable interpretations of his words will 
sustain Carnap’s arguments in favour of proposition (2). 


II 


Mr. P. F. Strawson’s difficult article ‘ Necessary Propositions and Entail- 
ment-Statements *!° should probably be taken as an informal prolegomenon 
to a conventionalist system of logic, rather than as an attempt to complete 
such a system. Criticism of it could therefore easily be unfair : for example, 
Strawson’s decision to deny proposition (2) by adopting the ‘ convention 
.. . that intensional statements are contingent ’ might be answered with, 
‘Is that meant to modify our use of the word “ intensional ”’ or our use of 
the word “ contingent ’ ? Whichever it is, we can coin a new word for what 
we mean, and put (1) and (2) up for consideration all over again’. But, 
though nothing in Strawson’s article specifically rules out such a retort, 
and though indeed his too casual conventionalism rather encourages it, 
it is fairly clear that he is in fact suggesting a theory of logic in which this 
kind of coining and re-stating has no place. 

Nevertheless, Strawson’s summary dismissal of proposition (2), besides 
showing that at least one conventionalist does recognise what his con- 
ventionalism commits him to in this respect, has a curious consequence 
which can be drawn within the limits of conventionalism, and which illus- 
trates the fact that even if logic is made and not found it must be made 
with care : ad hoc conventions such as the one that ‘ intensional statements 
are contingent ’ appear to be subject to a due regard for what one can only 
call their logical consequences. For if we adopt Strawson’s convention, then 

Lp is contingent (by convention) 
but NLLp is necessary (because true by convention) 
and LNLLp is contingent (by convention) 
and so on, ad infinitum. This would not be a matter for comment were it 
not for the fact that Strawson’s expressed reason for introducing his con- 
vention is that there is ‘no virtue in such an indefinite multiplication of 
orders of necessity ’ as is implied by (2). In trying to reduce this infinite 
number of ‘ orders of necessity ’ Strawson has succeeded only in halving 
it ; that is, he has succeeded in nothing. 


Ill 


A quite different attack on the problem is found in Professor G. H. von 
Wright’s paper on ‘ Interpretations of Modal Logic ’.11 Von Wright does 
not try to argue the matter out directly, for he claims that neither of our 
dubious propositions can be accepted or rejected on the basis of self-evidence 
or of what he calls the ‘ received truths ’ of logic. Nor does he try to do the 
job by means of definitions in the manner of Carnap and Strawson. 


0p, F. Strawson, ‘ Necessary Propositions and Entailment-Statements’, Mind, 
n.s. vol. 57 (1948), pp. 184-200. 


4G. H. von Wright, ‘ Interpretations of Modal Logic ’, Mind, n.s, vol, 61 (1952) 
pp. 165-177, 
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Instead, he uses physical models—segments of a straight line, groups 
within a population, and so on—as analogues for the concepts employed 
in logic. With these he finds true analogues for the ‘ received truths’ of 
logic, and then asks whether the corresponding analogues of propositions 
(1) and (2) are also true of his physical models. Fortunately, he discovers 
that some of his models verify the doubtful propositions while others do 
not, and he concludes that neither proposition ‘ can claim universal validity 
for the concept of the possible (and the necessary) in modal logic, nor can 
either of them be rejected as contrary to the “ true’ nature of modality ’, 
It is ‘fortunate’ that he comes to this curious conclusion, because such 
methods can never produce valid results for this kind of logical problem, 
so that we must at least be thankful that von Wright carried his investiga- 
tions far enough to show that no result is obtainable in this case. And his 
conclusion must be taken to mean ‘ Not proven’, for the only other thing 
it could mean is that neither proposition is universally true and that neither 
is universally false. And this, on the basis of tests with physical models, 
he is not entitled to say. The fact that true interpretations of the doubtful 
propositions can be found proves nothing, for a little ingenuity can produce 
true interpretations of propositions which, in their usual meanings, are 
manifest contradictions. Nor is anything proved by the fact that there are 
interpretations in which the received truths of logic remain true while the 
doubtful propositions are false. For, suppose that the doubtful propositions 
had been found (or, for some purpose, were assumed) to be true, and it was 
then wanted to show that they were logically independent of the previously 
‘received ’ truths of logic : the procedure would be simply to find some 
interpretation in which the other propositions were true and these two 
false. This would prove not that the latter were not universally true, but 
only that they did not follow from the others. And this is just what von 
Wright has done. 


IV 

A far more formidable defence of proposition (2) than any so far dis- 
cussed has been given by the late J. C. C. McKinsey in his article ‘ On the 
Syntactical Construction of Systems of Modal Logic ’.!* Briefly, the main 
outlines of McKinsey’s position are as follows. To say that a proposition 
is possible is to say that either it is true or by certain agreed methods it 
can be ‘translated’ into a true proposition. The methods of translation 
consist in what has sometimes been called the substitution of others for 
the material elements of the proposition, without alteration of the formal 
elements. Thus, for instance, ‘ Grass is red and cows are yellow’ is a logi- 
cally possible proposition because the substitution of ‘ green ’ for ‘ red’ and 
of ‘ daffodils’ for ‘ cows’ yields a true proposition. McKinsey’s methods 
will not permit the substitution of anything else for the ‘ and’ in this pro- 


123, C. C. McKinsey, ‘ On the Syntactical Construction of Systems of Modal Logic’, 
Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. 10 (1945), pp. 83-94. 
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position, as ‘and’ is formal and not material. Wisely declining to theorise 
about the notoriously awkward formal-material distinction, McKinsey gives 
a set of translation rules which implicitly limit ‘ formal’ elements to ‘ and ’, 
‘not ’, and their derivatives. A possible proposition, then, is one which has 
a true translation. And a necessary proposition is one which has no false 
translations : to call ‘ All men are mortal or some men are not mortal’ a 
necessary proposition, is just to say that any substitutions we might make 
for ‘men’ and ‘ mortal’ would yield true propositions. Now, if this is all 
that is meant by saying that it is necessary, then to say that it is necessary 
is equivalent to asserting (the truth of) the logical product of all the trans- 
lations. Thus, ‘ “‘ All men are mortal or some men are not mortal ”’ is neces- 
sary ’ is equivalent to ‘ All men are mortal or some men are not mortal, and 
all pigs are triangular or some pigs are not triangular, and all philologists 
are high-minded or some philologists are not high-minded . . .’ and so on. 
In symbols, ‘ LApNp’ is equivalent to ‘ KApNpKAqNqKArNr. . . .’. Now, 
if the original proposition is necessary, then each translation will be not 
only true but also itself necessary, and thus their conjunction will be neces- 
sary. Proposition (2) is therefore true. 

In this rough and ready formulation the argument may be something 
less than perfect, but in McKinsey’s original, rigorously formalised presenta- 
tion it is, on its premisses, flawless. There are, however, two premisses 
which one might question. In the first place one might plausibly claim that 
there are logically necessary propositions, like ‘ No green things are colour- 
less ’, which are not true on all translations according to McKinsey’s rules— 
the necessity lying, so to speak, in the ‘ material ’ rather than in the ‘ formal ’ 
parts of the proposition. (This point will be briefly returned to in the next 
paragraph). Secondly, granting provisionally that if a proposition is neces- 
sary any translation of it according to the rules will be true, the question 
arises as to whether this is all that is meant by saying that it is necessary— 
or, to put the issue in slightly less dangerous language, the question arises 
as to whether there is nothing more to logical necessity than this fact about 
translations. The ‘ naive’ realist will want to say that there is something 
more, and will point to the fact that when we have an intuitive grasp of 
some logical truth we also have an intuitive grasp of its universality—that 
somehow or other we can come to know that every proposition of a certain 
sort must have certain other properties. This is an unsatisfactory account, 
but it is in accord with common logical intuitions to suppose that logical 
necessity is in this way linked with universality. But if McKinsey is right, 
then when someone asserts that a certain proposition is necessary, he is 
simply saying that every member of a certain (perhaps infinite) class of 
propositions is true. To which one can only reply, ‘ How do you know ?’ 
If there are no modalities, sui generis, if propositions are divided simply 
into the true ones and the false ones, then the demand naturally arises for 
an explanation of the fact that we have what appears to be certain know- 
ledge of the properties of all the members of some infinite classes of proposi- 
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tions. Logic, after all, is possible—and the fact requires some explanation. 
It may not be a very good explanation to say that when we perceive the 
necessity of a proposition we perceive the necessity of all propositions like 
it in certain ways, but at least it is better than anything that can be offered 
by those who deny that there is necessity : for they must say that there are 
infinite classes of propositions of which the truth of every member is known 
but which have no distinguishing characteristics except this odd fact of 
their knowability. 

It is perhaps worth noting that McKinsey’s position in this matter is 
not unlike that of Professor W. V. Quine, whose notion of ‘ logical truth ’ is 
defined in terms of statements in which only logical terms (which he enumer- 
ates) occur essentially.1% The notion of vacuousness, which is the contra- 
dictory of essentiality in this definition, is exactly coextensive with McKin- 
sey’s replaceability-in-translation, and Quine’s logical terms are what have 
here been called McKinsey’s formal elements. Though he does not turn 
his definition of logical truth to account in connection with the present 
problem, Quine could probably do so rather more safely and convincingly 
than McKinsey. For (a) Quine can reject the above claims for the meaning 
of ‘ necessary ’, on the basis of a general philosophy of logic which finds 
no place for the notions of meaning, synonymy, analysis, etc. ; (b) Quine 
can accommodate the fact of apparently necessary propositions which do 
not meet McKinsey’s translation criterion—an accommodation made 
possible by an extensive and subtle epistemology of logic and science which 
appears to form no part of McKinsey’s equipment ; (c) For the same reason, 
Quine can answer the epistemological questions raised in the preceding 
paragraph, without making any concessions to logical realism. 

These points are mentioned in order to indicate that there is a way of 
undercutting the presuppositions of the present article, which is far more 
thorough and far less vulnerable than the somewhat occasional efforts so 
far mentioned. A critical account of Quine’s philosophy of logic and science 
would be quite out of place here, but perhaps this moral may be drawn 
from what has been said : it is not so easy as it has sometimes seemed to 
dispense with the traditional metaphysic of logic—the conventionalist who 
has, so to speak, come through the problems raised in Quine’s ‘ Truth by 
Convention ’ and not around them is likely to end up, as Quine has, with a 
considerable revision of the whole field. Those who deplore the whole en- 
deavour will at least welcome evidence that—by its very extensiveness— 
it no longer has the air of simple, sweet reasonableness which early and un- 
critical conventionalists such as Hobbes and Ayer tried to give it. 


Vv 


It would lead too far afield to discuss in detail Mr. C. Lewy’s attractive 
and persuasive article, ‘Entailment and Necessary Propositions’, in 


13F'rom a Logical Point of View (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), pp. 22-23 ; Mathematical 
Logic (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), pp. 1 ff., 28, ete. 

MC, Lewy, ‘Entailment and Necessary Propositions’, in Philosophical Analysis 
(ed. Max Black), pp. 195-211. 
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which, in the course of a more comprehensive treatment of the relations 
between necessary propositions and propositions asserting necessity, our 
present problem is discussed. Lewy assents to proposition (2) ; and reasons 
for not accepting his solution are implicit in the next section of this article. 
But his analysis suggests the following argument against proposition (2) : 
Consider the propositions 
(A) LApNp 
(B) ApNp. 
Lewy is concerned to discover whether (B) entails (A), in the ordinary 
intuitive sense of ‘entails’ which involves that (A) follows logically from 
(B) or that ‘ (B), therefore (A) ’ is a valid argument ; and he finally decides 
that (B) does not entail (A). Nevertheless, he claims that (A) is itself neces- 
sary, and points out that if by ‘entails’ we meant ‘strictly implies’ then, 
on this assumption about (A), we should have to say that (B) does entail 
(A). That is, LC(ApNp) (LApNp) because of the necessity of the consequent. 
Now, this can be stated in the form of a formally inexact but nevertheless 
adequate inconsistent triad : 
(a) ‘ LApNp’ is a necessary proposition. 
(6) ‘ ApNp’ does not entail ‘ LApNp’ in the ordinary sense of ‘ entails ’. 
(c) There is no sense of ‘ entails ’ apart from that of ‘ strictly implies ’. 
Any two of these imply the falsity of the third, and this fact constitutes, 
for those who agree with Lewy that (5) is true and who also concede Professor 
Lewis’s claims for his concept of ‘ strict implication’, a demonstration 
that ‘LApNp’ is not a necessary proposition. And since a similar triad 
could be constructed for any proposition of the form ‘ Lq ’, this constitutes 
a demonstration (on the given assumptions) that no proposition of the 
form ‘ Lq’ is a necessary proposition. 


VI 


None of these treatments offers an unequivocal answer which will satisfy 
those who are convinced neither by esoteric accounts of logical necessity 
nor by attempts to eliminate necessity altogether. Von Wright’s analogies 
lead nowhere, and attempts, such as that based on Lewy’s argument, to 
deduce either the dubious propositions or their contradictories from self- 
evident propositions are, to say the least, shaky. Since this amounts to 
saying that logic cannot settle the problem as it stands, that we cannot 
alter logic so as to settle the problem, and that it is no use seeking help 
from outside logic, we are left with only the ‘ rhetoric ’ of the problem ; and 
it is to this that we must now return. 

Let us look again at the proposition ‘ p is necessary ’. It says something 
like ‘ p is true in virtue of the laws of logic alone’, or ‘ the laws of logic 
ensure that p is true’. What, then, are we saying when we assert that ‘ p 
is necessary ’ is itself a necessary proposition? Are we not saying that the 


15Reasons for doing so are given in the present writer’s ‘ Meaning and Implication ’, 
Mind, n.s. vol. 63 (1954), pp. 451-463. 
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laws of logic ensure that the laws of logic ensure that p is true? And if 
the meaning of ‘ LLp ’ is something along these lines, then surely it is always 
false. It would not, of course, be hard to make fun of this way of putting 
it (‘ Quis custodiet. . .2’ and so on), and it would be pleasant to be able 
to state the matter less metaphorically. But this much seems to be, on the 
basis of the assumptions of this article and therefore of much of the liter- 
ature on the subject, reasonably clear and beyond dispute : there is a body 
of logical truth in terms of which judgments about the logical properties 
of propositions can be made ; and it just is not true to say that this body of 
logical truth is also its own guarantee, or that it guarantees or confirms or 
ensures its own relations with other propositions. The laws of logic cannot 
be guaranteed by the laws of logic—or by anything else. One of the mistakes 
which Achilles made in his discussion with Carroll’s Tortoise was in trying 
to argue with the beast at all : we can justify propositions by logic, but we 
cannot justify logic by anything. So proposition (2) is false. 

Whether this is to be taken as implying that modal propositions are 
contingent depends on what we mean by ‘ contingent’. As a rule, when 
we describe a proposition as ‘true and contingent ’’ we mean that, though 
it is true, within the logical structure of things it could have been false—‘ It 
is true, but logic doesn’t rule out its falsity ’. And in this sense the pro- 
positions of logic are clearly not contingent : we cannot say that, with the 
facts of logic remaining as they are, the facts of logic could have been differ- 
ent. For a true proposition the terms ‘ necessary’ and ‘ contingent’ are 
proper contradictories only within the limits of logic—each refers to a 
relationship between the given proposition and logic itself. But proposi- 
tions about the logical status of other propositions can come into neither of 
these categories. Thus the second of our dubious propositions and its ‘ con- 
tradictory ’ are—in the meanings usually assigned to them—both false. To 
ask whether ‘ Lp’ is necessary or contingent is to ask logic for its credentials ; 
and, of course, it has none. 


Vil 
Something must now be done with our symbolism, for, whatever we say 
about the words ‘ necessary ’ and ‘ contingent ’, the fact remains that ‘ Lp’ 
and ‘ MNp’ (or their analogues in Lewis’s or any other notation) are contra- 


dictories by definition. All we can do, then, is either to treat 
‘MNp ’ as ‘ contingent ’ 


and ‘Lp’ as ‘ either-necessary-or-modal ’ 
or to treat ‘Lp’ as ‘ necessary ’ 
and ‘MNp’ as ‘ either-contingent-or-modal ’. 


It is fairly clear that the former choice is the less likely to cause confusion. 
For ‘ KpMNp ’, ‘ p is true and contingent ’, we should usually say, conveys 
a definite idea that though ‘ p’ is true things might have been otherwise— 
that, so to speak, there is some counterfactual conditional with a conceivable 
antecedent and ‘ Np’ as its consequent. So that to take the latter alter- 
native, interpreting ‘ MNp’ as ‘ p is either contingent or modal’ and ‘ Lp’ 
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as ‘p is necessary ’ (in the strict sense outlined above) would be to alter 
the meaning of ‘ M’ in a radical and misleading way. However much change 
we force in traditional meanings by adopting the former alternative, it will 
almost certainly be less than this. 

Given these interpretations, proposition (2) is true, for all it says is that 
it is not the case that, within the framework of the laws of logic, the laws 
of logic could have been different. And the proviso regarding the meaning 
of ‘L’ need not give much inconvenience : in most cases we can take ‘ L’ 
as meaning ‘ necessary’ in the usual way, so long as we are prepared to 
back down when it is predicated of a proposition which is itself modal. 

It would be useful, however, to have a symbol which means ‘ necessary ’ 
(or rather, to correct what has been a systematic imprecision in this article, 
‘It is necessary that. . .’) with no backings-down for special cases. Suppose 
we use the letter ‘T’ for this purpose ; then we can deny proposition (2), 
in the sense in which it has usually been understood, by asserting that 
NCLpTLp—it is not the case that if a proposition is not-contingent, it is 
necessarily not-contingent. (And we can also assert that NCTpTTp.) The 
point of divergence of ‘T’ from ‘L’ can be marked by the equivalence, 
which could be used as a definition of ‘T’ : 

E! (Tp) (KLpNAAAE'pMqE'pLqE'pMNgqE'pLNq), 
the singularly unattractive right hand side of which means simply ‘ Lp, and 
p is not a modal proposition ’. 


VIII 


So far almost no attention has been paid to proposition (1)—*‘ CMLpLp ’. 
It implies proposition (2)'® but is not implied by it, so that in the present 
circumstances it requires separate treatment. Neither proof nor disproof 
can be given in this case, any more than they can in the other, but an in- 
vestigation of proposition (1) in the light of what has already been said 
suggests that it is true. It has been argued above that where ‘ p’ is a modal 
proposition ‘Tp’ is always false. The same cannot be said of ‘Mp’, for 
all true propositions are possible and some modal propositions are true. 
But we may well ask just how much we do say by such an assertion as 
that MLp. Perhaps, to revert to the almost anthropomorphic language used 
earlier, we may expand ‘MLp’ into something like ‘The laws of logic 
permit that the laws of logic demand that p is true’, or, more plausibly, 
‘The laws of logic being what they are, they do not rule out the possibility 
that the laws of logic rule out p’s falsity ’. And these formulations make it 
clear that the ‘M’ in ‘ MLp’ adds nothing : it has an occurrence as vacuous 

16The proof is as follows : We have as hypothesis that (1), CMLpLp, is a logical law ; 
and its converse, CLpMLp, is also a logical law (derived by substitution of Lp for p 
in CpMp, which is a logical law) ; whence it follows that E'MLpLp. Now, it was proved 
in an earlier footnote that (1) is equivalent to CMpLMp, which, with the substitution 
of Lp for p throughout, gives CMLpLMLp. And in this, by the logical equivalence of 
Lp and MLp which has just been proved to follow from (1), we may substitute Lp for 


MLp in both antecedent and consequent. This yields CLpLLp, which is proposition 
(2). Q.e.d, 
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ie, 


as that of the first existential quantifier in ‘*x=x¢x’. So proposition (1) 
is true. 

There is one way in which it might seem possible to find propositions 
which could be necessary but in fact are not so; a way which appears to 
have been followed by Dr. A. F. Emch some years ago in the course of a 
sketch of a new theory of implication.!? Suppose we are trying to discover 
whether a proposition is logically necessary, and we discover first that it 
is not of the form ‘KpNp’. If it were of that form it would be impossible, 
and as such could not be necessary—which might lead us to say, in the 
case where we find that the proposition is not of the form ‘ KpNp’, * For 
all we have discovered so far, it could be necessary’. There is a sense in 
which this would be a true statement, even if ‘ p’ were not necessary. But 
the force of the ‘ could’ is not that normally conveyed by the ‘ M’ symbol ; 
for all the above statement means is that there is a logical law, ‘ NLKpNp’, 
stating that certain sorts of propositions are not necessary, but that the 
proposition under consideration is not of that kind. And if this were what 
is usually meant by ‘ possible’ in logic, we should have some curious con- 
sequences :—For example, supposing that the first thing we discovered 
about this proposition was that it did not follow from the axioms of some 
consistent but incomplete system—an unlikely first discovery, but not 
an inconceivable one—this might lead us to conclude that the proposition 
‘could’ be false. This would be a ‘ could’ in the sense just outlined, and 
in this sense the statement would be a true one: the proposition ‘ could, 
on the evidence ’, be false. Yet the proposition concerned might nevertheless 
be a logically necessary one, so that if this sense of ‘ could’ is assimilated 
to ordinary logical possibility, we have the odd phenomenon of a proposition 
which could be false yet cannot be. No other considerations have been 
advanced which would lead one to doubt the contention that an ‘M’ pre- 
fixed to a modal proposition is simply a redundancy which can be ignored ; 
and since this consideration will not stand up, we may conclude that 
‘CMLpLp ’ is true. 
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THE LOGIC OF BEWUSSTSEINSLAGEN' 


As the title of my paper may be perplexing to some, I shall begin with 
a few words of elucidation. The word ‘ Bewusstseinslage’ is a technical 
term which was brought into psychology in the early years of this century 
by the Wiirzburg psychologists Mayer, Orth and Marbe : it was translated 
as ‘ Conscious Attitude ’ by Titchener, and has been more recently translated 
as ‘State of Consciousness ’ by Humphrey. Both of these translations seem 
to me to be too general and too ordinary : I shall therefore continue to 
make use of the German term ‘ Bewusstseinslage’, and, when I want to 
translate it, shall adopt the unusual rendering ‘ Posture of Consciousness ’. 
By the term ‘ Bewusstseinslage’’ the Wiirzburg psychologists meant to pick 
out, to baptize and to characterize a new mental element, an irreducible 
variant of experience which could be added on to the elementary feelings 
and sensations previously distinguished by Wundt, very much as the recently 
discovered rare gases—Argon, Krypton, Neon and Xenon—had been added 
to the previously listed chemical elements. Like their chemical fellows, 
these new mental elements were inert, secret, novel and strange : they were 
hard to isolate and to characterize. They revealed themselves only through 
residual phenomena, and they were credited with an Unanschaulichkeit, an 
‘unseeability ’ or impalpability, which was not at all unlike the negative 
aspect of the rare gases. At a later date these Bewusstseinslagen were re- 
placed in the writings of certain Wiirzburg psychologists (particularly in 
those of Ach) by a new category of Bewusstheiten : these latter one may 
translate as ‘ Nutshell Consciousnesses ’, as ‘Condensed Awarenesses’ or 
simply as ‘ Knowings’. The relation of these Bewusstheiten to the pre- 
viously distinguished Bewusstseinslagen was not, however, made perfectly 
clear: at times Bewusstheiten were regarded as a peculiar subspecies of 
Bewusstseinslagen, at times the reverse was held to be the case. At a still 
later date both categories were merged under the misleading and colourless 
name of Gedanken or ‘ thoughts’. It is not, however, our business to follow 
the elaborate distinctions drawn among all these impalpables, nor to dis- 
cuss the relations that may obtain among them : for our purposes the con- 
veniently strange blanket term Bewusstseinslage will do for them all. 

Bewusstseinslagen may in some cases be described as involving a broad 
awareness of some complex whole or content, or of some complex attitude 
on our own part, or of a wide range of alternatives, in which there is little 
or no discrimination of parts or details, and in which few or none of such 
parts or details are present either in sensory or imaginal form. It is natural 


1This paper was read at the Cambridge Moral Sciences Club and the Oxford Philo- 
sophical Society and has been left in its original conversational form, 
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to predicate ‘vagueness’ of such Postures of Consciousness : they also 
invite non-cognitive designations such as ‘ Feelings ’, ‘ Sentiments ’, ‘ Colour- 
ings of Consciousness’. But there are other Bewusstseinslagen which are 
narrow in range and clear in intent, and which are therefore much less 
readily describable in affective terms. In these some single circumstance 
which concerns either ourselves or the world, comes pointedly before us, 
with little beyond the most sketchy sensuous or imaginal wrappings ; these 
pointed experiences rather fit the designation of Bewusstheiten, of ‘ Con- 
sciousnesses ’ or ‘ Knowings’. In either case, it is the teasing conjunction 
of a great deal of highly definite, significant content, which somehow makes 
its impact on the subject, with an almost total absence of illustrative or 
symbolic imagery, which constitutes the distinguishing mark of the ex- 
periences in question. The general theory was put forward by Ach that all 
such states were the reflection in consciousness of innumerable dispositions 
left behind them by past experience, dispositicns which, if fully aroused, 
would give rise to sensations or imagery, but whose swb-arousal only gave 
rise to certain modifications of experience, which could at best be said to 
correspond to sensations or images. Such Bewusstseinslagen were at times 
forward-looking, as in our consciousness of Meaning or of Tendency : at 
other times they were backward-looking, as in our consciousness of Determin- 
ation or Relation. It would be neither possible nor profitable to run through 
the intricate classifications and hypotheses, or through the protocols and 
the experimental material in this astonishing literature : one can get all, 
and more than all, that one wants in Titchener’s Experimental Psychology 
of the Thought- Processes or in Humphrey’s book entitled Thinking. 

If anyone now wants examples of Bewusstseinslagen, I can do no better 
than quote from a striking passage in Titchener’s 7'ext-book of Psychology 
(p. 506). Titchener writes : ‘We may have under the guise of attitude 
(i.e. of Bewusstseinslage) the consciousness that something is real, that it is 
lasting a long time, that it is over more quickly than we had expected, that 
it is the same as what came before, that it is compatible with some other 
thing, that it makes sense, that it is novel, that it is on the tip of the tongue, 
that it will be difficult, that we need not do it, that we are not ready for 
it, that we can do it if we try, that we have made a mess of it, and so on. 
Or on the emotive side we may feel that we approve, that we dissent, that 
we are saved, that we have been tricked, that the whole thing is trivial, 
that at all events we have done our share, that we should like to swear, that 
it is rather interesting after all, that no one has the right to treat us like 
this, that we may as well go through with it, and so on again. There seems 
literally no end, till we have exhausted the resources of the language, to 
the catalogue of conscious attitudes (i.e. of Bewusstseinslagen)’. We may 
note, in passing, how closely many of these examples are connected with 
the artificial tasks set in the psychological laboratory : it was there, and not 
in any uncontrolled setting, that Bewusstseinslagen first made their appear- 
ance, and forced themselves on their unwilling observers and reporters 
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Titchener’s last remark, as to the inexhaustible variety of Bewusstseinslagen, 
is also very interesting. Wittgenstein somewhere asks whether there could 
be an experience characteristic of pointing to a piece in a game as a piece in 
a game : I have no doubt at all that there are Bewusstseinslagen with pre- 
cisely this content. 

Bewusstseinslagen often occur very richly in dreams, where the rapid 
change of scene forestalls their expansion into words or pictures. I shall 
give you two examples from my own recent dream-life. I dreamt that some 
people, whom I had met in my usual dim dream-room (which resembles a 
school-room and is set on a rising hillside), had accused me of quarrelling 
with a certain lady, whose identity was clear only within the context of the 
dream. I protested that I had not quarrelled with her, and ended my protest 
with the French sentence ‘Je ne mens pas’. I then experienced the most 
vivid possible Bewusstseinslage to the effect that it was foolish to have 
uttered those words, since they could only serve to awaken doubt in my 
auditors’ minds. Immediately afterwards I found myself involved in a 
discussion of the conduct of the same lady with two persons, both French 
but of opposite sex, who were undoubtedly her servants. I then saw the 
lady herself looking down on me from a verandah above and smiling some- 
what cynically. I experienced a second very vivid Bewusstseinslage whose 
content might be phrased in the words that she had every right to regard 
me with contempt, since I had gossipped about her in this caddish fashion. 
I quote these examples merely because they evince an overwhelming dis- 
parity between richness of significance and extreme poverty of imaginal 
development : one could say that ninety-nine parts of what was in them was 
neither illustrated nor symbolized at all. I shall here leave out of account 
the whole question of the difference between those Bewusstseinslagen which 
seem, as it were, to be parasitic upon sense-given or quasi-sense-given 
contents, and which hang about these latter like an ‘atmosphere’, and 
those other sturdier Postures of Consciousness, which can (it is claimed) 
stand entirely on their own legs, without sensory crutches to support or 
steady them. I do so, because the question of the existence of these latter 
is no simple question of fact : it depends on the account that one gives of 
the relation of ‘standing for’, ‘ illustrating ’, ‘ representing’ or ‘ express- 
ing’, which obtains between palpable data and Bewusstseinslage, whether 
it can be affirmatively answered or not. 

I have not, however, dragged up this notion of Bewusstseinslagen from 
the somewhat mildewed archives of psychology without a pressing and a 
contemporary reason for doing so. Bewusstseinslagen are, of course, a notion 
constantly mirrored in unreflective talk—we are constantly talking of 
experiences which condense this or that ‘as in a nutshell’ or of the ‘ in- 
definable suggestiveness ’ of this or that object, place or passage—but it 


is also a notion to which philosophers have perpetually had recourse. It 
is involved in the Platonic and the Aristotelian accounts of thinking, in 
which the stuff of sense or imagery may help, but cannot constitute the 
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act of thought. In modern times it has been picturesquely put forward by 
James in his account of the ‘ free water ’ which runs its course among sensory 
and imaginal pailfuls, and it was also clearly and explicitly defended in 
Stout’s doctrine of ‘ implicit apprehension ’, long before it made its scientific 
début in the Wiirzburg laboratories. My main reason for occupying myself 
with the notion, is not, however, its remoter history, but the fact that it 
figures so largely in recent philosophical writing. It may almost be said 
to be the main topic of Wittgenstein’s Philosophische Untersuchungen: 
particularly in its latter portions, as where he dwells on the varying ‘ looks’ 
that can be put on a face or drawing, or as where he speaks of words as 
being surrounded by a ‘ corona of lightly indicated uses’. It is dealt with 
implicitly in a great deal that Ryle has to say about moods and emotions 
in the Concept of Mind. It has also casually been brought forward at several 
points in Price’s Thinking and Experience, as where he speaks, like Ach, of 
a sub-activation of our verbal and imaginal capacities which imparts a 
‘felt flavour’ to our words, or a ‘ characteristic feel’ to our images, or as 
where he brings in ‘ feelings of tendency ’ corresponding to various lines of 
verbal or imaginal development. I am concerned, not so much with the 
facts of the case, as with the logic of these curious expressions, to which 
laymen and philosophers seem alike so readily and so unthinkingly to have 
recourse. Why in the world should we speak of feelings as being ‘ character- 
istic’ when we cannot say at all in what their being characteristic can 
consist ? And why in the world should we want to speak of them as being 
feelings of this or that situation, or of this or that activity, when it seems 
repugnant to their nature as feelings to be of anything whatever? Do they 
come with labels pasted on their faces to tell us of what they are? And 
why above all should we want to speak of some of them as feelings of ten- 
dency, where, in addition to the difficulty of making them feelings of any- 
thing, we have the enormous added difficulty of making them feelings of 
something merely dispositional, of what is, in common parlance, just nothing 
at all? Shall symbols whose cash-value is so doubtful in logic stand for 
simple realities in the sphere of psychology ? Even Hume that arch-enemy 
of impalpables does not hesitate to have resort to a feeling of tendency : he 
says without scruple that we feel ‘a determination of the mind’ to pass 
from one object to its usual attendant. Now I wish to find out why we all 
slip so easily into making use of these curious expressions, which may, from 
a certain point of view, be both natural and obvious, while yet, from another 
point of view, they can readily be made to seem both queer and unnatural. 
I also want to consider whether they belong to a healthy and useful, or to 
a misleading and pathological section of our language. Wittgenstein has a 


great deal to say on the topic in the Investigations. He does not seem to. 


me, however, to have considered the matter in a really rounded manner, 

nor can I feel either happy or clear as to the outcome of what he says. 
Questions about Bewusstseinslagen were, of course, raised and discussed 

in the early naive days of philosophy and psychology in the form of straight- 
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forward questions of existence : ‘ Are there imageless thoughts ? ’, ‘ Is there 
an imageless component in our thoughts?’ and so forth. It was assumed 
that such straightforward questions of existence could be answered by an 
equally straightforward use of inner observation : we could, by looking into 
and examining our minds, decide whether they did or did not include image- 
less acts or components. The same questions are sometimes still asked and 
answered in this primitive fashion in our own day and age, even though 
the sophisticated proponent now realizes full well that he is merely putting 
forward a linguistic edict, which he hopes that his auditors will accept 
without question, and without troubling him to provide reasons or abolish 
counter-reasons. Such ways of dealing with the sort of question before us 
are, however, profoundly unsatisfactory. For questions about the inner 
make-up of experience are by no means questions that we can test or settle 
by observing peculiar data: they are settled, where they can be settled, 
by the fact that people spontaneously make use of certain expressions, 
which are drawn from the ordinary talk about objects around them, to 
express certain non-public accompaniments of their public activities, and 
that other people evince their understanding of the expressions in question, 
by adopting them to express similar non-public accompaniments of their 
own. Apart from such a spontaneous transference of expressions out of 
public into private settings, and apart from all this ready give-and-take of 
transferred expressions among different speakers—we must not, be it noted, 
speak of ‘ metaphors ’ in this connection, since there are no straightforwardly 
descriptive expressions to which one might oppose them—there can be 
neither propriety nor correctness in our talk about the inner life. We do, 
however, find that transferred expressions are very often acceptable to 
others, and it is in terms of such acceptable transferred expressions that 
talk about the inner life must of necessity proceed. One cannot, therefore, 
condemn talk in terms of Bewusstseinslagen on the score that such states 
are not observable, or that it is only owing to an illusion or a misperception 
that we imagine them to be there. The notion of illusion could, in fact, 
have none but an indirect or transferred application to the data of the 
inner life. Nor can we condemn talk in terms of Bewusstseinslagen on the 
score that it would be absurd or self-contradictory to speak of other objects 
as we speak about our inner states. Professor Mace is therefore wrong when, 
in a review of Humphrey’s book that makes most of the points I have just 
been raising, he remarks on the ‘enormity’ of the Wiirzburg discoveries, 
and maintains that the facts, as reported by them, are incredible. I myself 
find it incredible that any fact should be incredible, however one may choose 
to report it. The fact that we do at times express what is taking place in 
us in terms of Bewusstseinslagen, and that other people find such talk as 
apt as we do, and that we continue to find it apt when we choose our words 
quite carefully : all these are a sufficient, and in fact our only possible war- 
rant, for saying that Bewusstseinslagen exist, and that they are correctly 
described by those who say they have them. The only question that can 
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be legitimately raised in this connection is whether it is or is not desirable 
that we should speak in terms of Bewusstseinslagen, whether such talk may 
not create a confusing picture of experience, which leads us on to ask empty 
or preposterous questions, and whether one cannot replace it by an alter- 
native form of speaking, which will prove less stupefying in its general 
effect. That this is the issue is, in effect, admitted by Titchener, when he 
holds that the question is not one of the existence or the non-existence of 
the experiences called Bewusstseinslagen, but merely of the precise analysis 
of these tantalizing states. And it is, of course, open to anyone to prefer the 
analyses of Clarke, Pyle, Okabe and Titchener, to more natural talk in 
terms of Bewusstseinslagen. But if we do decide that we ought or ought not 
to speak in terms of Bewusstseinslagen, we should make our decision against 
a background of reasons and counter-reasons : edicts are wholly out of 
place in an issue like this. I shall therefore begin by considering various 
important objections to the notion of Bewusstseinslagen, after which I 
shall consider various counter-reasons in its favour. Thereafter my present 
preferences in this matter will have become perfectly plain. 

I shall now marshal several reasons, some obvious and some recondite, 
against talk in terms of Bewusstseinslagen. The first of these lies in the general 
undesirability of employing mystical, extravagant and apparently contra- 
dictory expressions, which demoralize understanding and corrupt inference, 
A mode of speaking should not sound absurd, otherwise it may very well 
lead to abuses which really are absurd. So though we may describe the 
facts of our inner life in what terms we please—and can succeed in making 
intelligible to others—it is to be preferred that we should describe them, as 
nearly as we can, in terms functioning in the well-understood ways in which 
they also function in ordinary public contexts. Now our talk about Be- 
wusstseinslagen seems at once to suggest that nothing at all is contained in 
certain experiences, while at the same time suggesting that a very great deal 
is contained in them; expressions connoting extreme vacuity alternate 
regularly with expressions connoting superabundant fulness. And the whole 
situation is rendered doubly difficult by the fact that what is thus held to 
be present in an extraordinary fashion, is also frequently something that 
might be present to our senses. Now a conjunction of presence with absence 
may be hard to stomach, even within the limits of a mystical treatise, but 
it seems vastly more difficult to stomach the non-sensuous presence of a 
sensible quality. There are, therefore, enormities in the Wiirzburg way of 
speaking, even if, as suggested above, the Cornell way may prove even more 
enormous. 

A second weighty objection to talk in terms of Bewusstseinslagen is 
that it seems to obliterate, and to make nonsense of, the all-important 
distinction between the thoughts that are mere thoughts—whether they 
be unrealized meanings or unfulfilled intentions—and the thoughts which 
are ‘ fulfilled ’, ‘ realized ’, ‘ carried out’, ‘ executed’ in terms of objects, 
actions or imagery. It is surely a basic point in the grammar of ‘ thoughts’ 
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that they always stand opposed to states which will ‘ carry them out’ or 
‘fulfil’ them. The practical intention stands opposed to the execution of 
whatever is planned. The expectation stands opposed to the actual con- 
frontation with whatever it had looked for. The mere meaning or under- 
standing stands opposed to the concrete carrying out in sensuous materials, 
or, failing that, in the materials of fantasy. The artistic inspiration stands 
opposed to the production and enjoyment of the work of art. We may 
say, in general, that the perfection of thought lies in something more than 
mere thought : that cogitation by its very nature points to a more than 
cogitative fulfilment. Now the doctrine of Bewusstseinslagen seems to 
obscure this basic point in logical grammar : it incorporates and encapsulates 
in the thought what can only be deployed in the actual fulfilment. But if 
everything can be present in a Bewusstseinslage which is also carried out or 
realized in an action, a product or an image, then there can be absolutely 
no achievement in proceeding from the former to the latter. There can, in 
fact, be nothing but a deterioration, since a Bewusstseinslage is thought to 
be capable of embracing more details, and a wider range of alternatives, 
than can ever be worked out in anything serial or concrete. Nothing can 
however be plainer than that a thought without intuitive fulfilment is in 
some sense vain and empty, and that it is only in executing or unpacking 
or imparting them, that we really know the full content of our thoughts. 

There are, in the third place, many profound difficulties in regard to 
the whole relation of a Bewusstseinslage to the objects, acts and images 
which represent what we have called its unpacking, its execution or its 
fulfilment. Shall we hold that the relation in question is something merely 
contingent and empirical? Is it merely the case that a Bewusstseinslage of 
given quality regularly unfolds itself into a given train of acts, things and 
images, until, by sheer dint of custom, it appears to be the natural precursor 
of the latter ? Is it merely like the ‘ aura’ of the epileptic which has come 
by association to portend an oncoming seizure? If this is the case, a Be- 
wusstseinslage of any quality might have been associated with any sort of 
fulfilling outcome. There may be wholly different Bewusstseinslagen which 
connect with the same objects, acts and images in different individuals, and 
there may even be persons in whom there is no Bewusstseinslage to fit a 
given reference. On such assumptions Bewusstseinslagen become wholly 
trivial features of our privete economy : they fall into much the same cate- 
gory as number-forms, of which some people maxe regular use, but of which 
other peovle make no use at all, and of which they are astonished to hear. 
There will then not be the slightest conceivable scientific or philosophical 
interest in knowing that anyone experiences Bewusstseinslagen, nor what 
they are like. And there will also be the further difficulty that it will be 
impossible to say anything intelligible or communicable in regard to their 
quality : they will be like the ‘ beetles’ mentioned by Wittgenstein in the 
Investigations, which each man keeps in a private box, and concerning 
which it is senseless to ask whether they are the same or different, or whether 
they vary or are constant, 
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We may, on the other hand, prefer to say that there is something neces. 
sary, something non-empirical or a priori, in the relation of a Bewusstseinlage 
to the things that fulfil it. One would not hold, of course, that a Bewusst- 
seinlage need unfold or unpack itself at all, but only that, if it does so unfold 
or unpack itself, it must necessarily do so in items falling within a given 
range, and that it cannot do so in items lying outside this range. It is then 
not at all an accident that the sights, sounds and manifold impressions that 
I have known during a performance of Tristan und Isolde should condense 
into just this rich Bewusstseinslage that I have on the threshold of Covent 
Garden : there would have been no sense in supposing that the same Be- 
wusstseinslage could have been left behind it by a performance of Der 
Rosenkavalier or by a performance of The Boy Friend. In the same way a 
readiness to fume will correspond to one kind of Bewusstseinslage, whereas 
a readiness to laugh or to sneeze will of necessity correspond to another. 
But if we say all this—which certainly seems an entirely tempting and 
natural thing to say—we are assailed with yet another deep difficulty. Shall 
we say that the necessity we have postulated is a case of analytic or that 
it is a case of synthetic necessity ? The former alternative is by far the 
more attractive, yet it remains difficult to see how something that can only 
be described in a welter of negatives can be analytically connected with 
something that one describes in most highly positive and concrete terms. 
Whereas, if one adopts the second alternative, one is involved in all the 
general obscurity of the synthetic a priori. Nor will it give us what we want, 
since the relation of a thought to its fulfilment is not at all like the relation 
of a relation to its converse, or the relation of a hue to other hues. 

We may, in the last place, object to talk in terms of Bewusstseinslagen 
in that it suggests that we can independently determine what is in a Be- 
wusstseinslage, and then set it side by side with its corresponding fulfilment. 
Whereas we only really pin down the content of a Bewusstseinslage, we 
only discover what may really be involved in it, by letting it pass over into 
the acts, objects or pictures which represent its unfolding or its carrying out. 
Thus it is only when the old lady develops all the associations, quotations, 
anecdotes and pictures which are for her part and parcel of the meaning of 
the blessed word ‘ Mesopotamia’ that we can have an inkling of the sort 
of Bewusstseinslage she connects with the word. And the astonishing thing 
is that, once she has carried on this development to a sufficient extent, 
there is no longer anything of mystery attaching to her Bewusstseinslage ; 
the ineffable and the incommunicable has become precisely delimited and 
known. The doctrine therefore lies ready to hand that a Bewusstseinslage 
is only said to be a Bewusstseinslage of this or that, because this or that 
emerges into consciousness when the Bewusstseinslage passes away. The 
Bewusstseinslage then becomes a misleading notion begotten of our over- 
readiness to read into a phase of experience what can at best be present in 
it in dispositional form, whose actual emergence would in fact disrupt the 
phase of experience in question, This doctrine seems to yield the key to 
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the phenomena in our field : it seems to explain all that is puzzling and 
anomalous in our talk about Bewusstseinslagen. It explains why we tend 
to talk of them in terms which alternate between vacuity and superabundant 
plenitude. For plainly what is dispositionally present may, in one sense, be 
most rich and varied in its content, while in another sense it will always be 
just nothing at all. The doctrine explains also why we should regard certain 
things, acts and pictures as constituting the unfolding, the inevitable un- 
packing of a Bewusstseinslage. A disposition must obviously unfold or 
unpack itself into the things of which it is the disposition. The doctrine 
also explains why we are so bent on finding some analytically necessary 
connection between a Bewusstseinslage and whatever fulfils it : there is an 
analytically necessary connection between a disposition and the things of 
which it is the disposition. The solution we have reached seems quite dazzling 
in its illumination : it dissolves into pure grammar so many seeming queer- 
nesses of fact. And not only is it thus intrinsically dazzling : it also gathers 
in reflected light from much competent authority. It may claim the support 
of Titchener when he holds that the Wiirzburg doctrine of Bewusstseinslagen 
is only yet another case of the ‘ Stimulus Error ’, of the systematic confusion 
between the ‘ existential content’ of experience, and the psychologically 
irrelevant ‘meaning’ we so readily put upon it. It may also claim the 
support of Wittgenstein, when he says, for instance, that we should never 
speak of Understanding as a mental process, and that it is only to such 
things as the coming on or the going off of a pain, or the hearing of a tune 
or sentence, that we should apply the term ‘ mental process’. The doctrine 
also may claim the support of Ryle in the Concept of Mind, when he says 
of a man’s reported emotions of dismay, anger and so forth, that they 
represent no more than fallible diagnoses which have been put upon certain 
of his pangs, throbs, thrills and primitive feelings. 

I have now cited enough authorities and have given sufficient reasons 
why we should not talk in terms of Bewusstseinslagen : I shall proceed to 
give reasons why I none the less think we should do so. My first, most 
weighty reason is that talk in terms of Bewusstseinslagen is a widespread 
and spontaneous product, that it comes as natural to children and to un. 
instructed persons as it does to philosophers, and that it is in fact merely 
the adoption of sophisticated rules and dogmas which leads people to reject 
it or to reconstrue it. Not for nothing was it objected to the first introducers 
of Bewusstseinslagen that they were forsaking that purged Beschreibung 
which should be so solely characteristic of the laboratory protocol, for that 
unpurged natural Kundgabe which was characteristic of ordinary talk and 
life. I have said before that there can be absolutely no standard of correct- 
ness in regard to the use of inner-life expressions beyond the fact that we 
do find it fit and proper to employ them. We can no more call it monstrous 


or improper or self-contradictory to speak of our experiences in terms of 


pregnant vacuity or of nutshell containment, than we can call it monstrous 
to predicate ‘ leanness ’ of Tuesday or ‘ plumpness ’ of Wednesday, to quote 
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one of Wittgenstein’s illuminating examples. There is, in fact, less whimsi- 
cality and less personal idiosyncrasy in the former than in the latter. We 
shall only go astray if we think that inner-life expressions arise in the same 
way, and are governed by the same rules, as are outer-life expressions, and 
that, surely, is an elementary error. 

A second weighty reason for persisting in talking in terms of Bewusst- 
seinslagen is that we continue to want to talk in these terms, and that we 
feel baulked and frustrated if restrained from doing so, even after reading 
and pondering all that Titchener, Ryle and Wittgenstein have to say on 
the matter, and even after oscillating ourselves for years between different 
attitudes in regard to it. We feel that such talk manages to hit off something 
in our inner life, that it is satisfying, fitting and appropriate, whereas talk 
in other terms seems to miss out something crucial and characteristic, and 
to warp the whole picture of experience. And if it is odd and paradoxical 
to talk in terms of nutshell concentration, surely it is still more odd and 
paradoxical to say, with Clarke and Titchener, that the very same experience 
which, from one point of view, is no more than a simple flash of kinaesthesis, 
may none the less, from another point of view, be a complex conscious 
attitude, that what is, in one regard, no more than ‘a noticeable sense of 
breathlessness ’, is also, in another regard, a pregnant consciousness of 
infinity ? We have, moreover, an overwhelming shrinking from all dis- 
positional accounts of Bewusstseinslagen. We feel that, while a Bewusst- 
seinslage may very well be the punctum saliens of a large number of dis- 
positions, yet the things we say are in it are not merely ready to be precipi- 
tated, that they are, in some perfectly definite and intelligibie fashion, 
there. We are strengthened in this objection by the crucially important fact 
that we do not always claim to be having Bewusstseinslagen in situations 
where we are ready for certain acts, pictures, words or states of affairs. 
We may be wholly ready for a range of such items, in that they come forth 
without difficulty and are greeted without surprise, without being willing 
to say that we are experiencing anything remotely like a Bewusstseinslage. 
It is only in the transitional situations when details are fading but have 
not as yet completely faded, or when details are assembling but are not 
as yet completely assembled, or when details are familiar but are not as 
yet completely familiar, that we feel impelled to speak in terms of Bewusst- 
seinslagen. And the tense and mood in which we want to speak of them are 
the present indicative : we cannot be fobbed off with anything future or 
conditional or subjunctive. 

A third weighty reason for wanting to go on talking in terms of Be- 
wusstseinslagen, is that those who object to our doing so follow a line not 
at all unlike the line of those who want us to give up saying that we have 
to do with chairs and tables, in favour of saying that we have only ‘ really’ 
to do with sense-data and images, out of which talk about chairs and tables 
must be ‘ logically constructed’. This policy is, however, extremely topsy- 
turvey : it attempts to found talk which is of plain, direct and obvious 
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import, upon talk which, however legitimate if adequately safeguarded, 
must obviously be held to be of unclear, derivative and indirect significance. 
It may also lead people to imagine that the abstract ‘ cuts’ which can be 
artificially erected into the content of a sensation or an image, are things 
complete and concrete in their own right, concerning which the very same 
questions may be asked that it is proper to ask in regard to material objects. 
Now it seems to me that the same objections that could be raised against 
our whole procedure in trying to turn our intercourse with solid objects into 
a mere intercourse with sensory phantasms, could also be raised against the 
doctrine that we never have experiences of deciding, of understanding or 
of hating, but that we can at best have experiences of the waxing or the 
waning of pains, or of certain immediate simple throbs, pangs and shudders. 
The same inadmissible diremption of the immediate from the non-immediate 
occurs in both cases : we perpetrate the same fantastic abuse whether we 
say that a man talking about physical objects is really putting interpreta- 
tions upon his sense-data, or whether we say that a man reporting on his 
emotions is putting a diagnosis upon his throbs and pangs. Nothing can 
in fact be plainer or more easily shown than that things—even pangs, 
throbs and flashes—alter their look or ‘feel’ profoundly according as they 
occur in one context or another : it is as obvious and as demonstrable that 
they sometimes show such a characteristic and appropriate look or feel, 
even though the context appropriate to it has not yet come into being, or 
even when this context has already passed away. Bewusstseinslagen are 
therefore things of the most common occurrence and the most ready 
ostensibility, and while they may be inseparably associated with 
dispositions, it is not at all possible to give an adequate analysis of them 
in purely dispositional terms. 

My last reason for favouring talk in terms of Bewusstseinslagen is that 
I cannot help feeling that it represents something categorial in our language, 
something at once so deeply rooted and so widely ramifying, that the at- 
tempt to eliminate it, or to find substitutes for it, will simply throw the 
whole machinery of our speech out of gear. Just as I should feel profoundly 
dissatisfied with a proposed linguistic reform which attempted to do away 
with the distinction between individuals and their characteristics, or between 
the characteristics of things and their relations to other things, or between 
things and events, or between the tenses which are our best expression of 
the passage of time, so I should feel profoundly doubtful of the value of a 
linguistic reform which overrode the deep distinction between what I may 
call the extensive and the intensive, between that hard, spread-out form 
of reality which is best exemplified in tables and chairs, and that dissolved, 
fluid, concentrated form of existence which is best exemplified in Bewusst- 
seinslagen. I seem myself to be well-acquainted with both these modes of 
being ; I seem to myself to understand how they are related to one another, 
and also how the one passes into the other through a large number of transi- 
tional steps and phases, I am also disposed to say that they fulfil comple- 
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mentary roles in the cosmos, and that they should therefore be granted 
complementary roles in our talk and thought. And I should like, at this 
point, to borrow a leaf from the Wittgenstein of the Tractatus, who held 
that the objects entering into his ultimate States of Affairs might be said 
to be of different logical forms, or to possess different logical properties, 
inasmuch as it would be nonsense to say of one of them what could be said 
of the other. It appears to me that physical things and Bewusstseinslagen 
ure in this sense things of different logical form, in that what one can ap- 
propriately say of the one cannot properly be said of the other. But I also 
think that there are many formal relations among the things said of each 
of them, which should be reflected in any adequate symbolism. 


J. N. Frnpiay 


King’s College, London. 
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IS PLATO’S REPUBLIC A THEOCRACY ? 


Professor Popper’s argument in his Open Society! that Plato’s ‘ poisonous 
writing ’? was * political propaganda ’,? and that what Plato wanted was a 
state ‘ based on the most rigid class distinctions ** and capable of ‘ keeping 
down its human sheep or its human cattle > has not, on the whole, been 
favourably received, and in particular has received very just criticism from 
Dr. G. J. de Vries.6 The very different suggestion that I have to offer— 
one much more in keeping with the traditional interpretation—is that the 
state described in the Republic approximates to a theocracy. 

A theocracy, we may say, is a state wherein the sanction of all law lies 
not in any man-made code, or even in the will or opinions of one or more 
human rulers, but in absolute standards revealed to man by divine agency, so 
that in theory at least the real ruler of the community is the divine agency 
that sets the standards, while the earthly ‘rulers’ are in the nature of 
High Priests whose task is to interpret and enforce them. The exact nature 
of the divine agency concerned is irrelevant to the definition ; what matters 
is that the ultimate author of all law, whether written or unwritten, be said 
to be divine. Such was the case, of course, with the Jewish community 
at the time of Moses. 

We may now turn to Plato. It is evident, to begin with, that philosophy 
meant far more to Plato than it means to us—that for him it included much 
of what we should call religion ; the ‘ defence’ passage of the Phaedo and 
the latter part of the Gorgias are alone sufficient to make this plain. Bearing 
this in mind, let us consider certain features of the Republic : 

(a) The sanction of the directions that the Guardians give is not mere 
class-prerogative, but the Good Itself ; and the Good is not only their sanc- 
tion, but also their source. We need not here concern ourselves with the 
question whether the ‘God’ of the Republic is the Good, or Mind, or an 
indeterminate notion. In any case, it is clear that the Guardians are merely 
an executive : the legislative, so to speak, is the Good Itself, and they merely 
carry out its requirements. The Good is not merely a subjective notion, 
but an independently-existing, substantial reality that is the sanction of 
all knowledge and all being, as well as of moral values. In this way the 
Good, if not itself God,’ at any rate plays the part that the God of a theo- 

1The Open Society and its Enemies, vol. I (London, 1945). 

"op. cit., p. 35. 

Sop. cit., p. 35. 

‘op. cit., p. 39. 

Sop. cit., p. 39. 

SAntisthenes Redivivus, Popper's Attack on Plato, Amsterdam, 1952. Cf. also Mr. 
Eric Unger, ‘Contemporary Anti-Platonism ’, in Cambridge Journal, August 1949, and 
Mr. M. B. Foster, ‘ On Plato’s Conception of Justice in the Republic’, in Phil. Q., April 
1951; and now Mr. R. B. Levinson, In Defence of Plato, Harvard, 1953. 

"It is perhaps worth pointing out that while Ross, for example (Plato's Theory of 
Ideas, p. 235), objects to the identification of the Good with God on the ground that 
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cracy does, and the Guardians correspond to the High Priests. ‘ They (i.e. 
the Guardians) must lift up the eye of the soul to gaze on that which sheds 
light on all things ; and when they have seen the Good itself, take it as a 
pattern for the right ordering of the state and of the individual, themselves 
included.”® 

(6) The Guardians’ motive in promulgating what they divine to be in 
accordance with the Good is not self-interest (and there is no need to dis- 
believe Plato here); they do so under the constraint of fair-mindedness,® 
‘for their country’s sake, not regarding it as a distinction, but as an un- 
avoidable task ’!’—through desire, in fact, to help other individuals and 
the State as a whole to spiritual betterment through conformity. 

(c) The enlightenment of the Guardians by the Good is spoken of in 
a way which suggests a beatific vision. The Good is the ‘ supreme splendour ’ 
which, according to the Republic, irradiates all knowable reality, as the 
sun irradiates the objects of sense. The description of the ascent to the 
Beautiful in the Symposium, and of the realm of Forms in the Phaedrus, is 
again written in a deeply religious tone. 

(d) Though the Good may be described in terms of its image or * off- 
spring ’, the sun, the Good itself is ineffable. (This is insisted upon again 
in the ‘ philosophical digression ’ of the Seventh Letter.) This again suggests 
the religious vision of the High Priest or saint. A Christian can describe 
his beliefs, but not transmit by language his religious conviction. * To one’, 
it has been said, *‘ who has never had “ anything like ” a direct experience 
of God, talk of it is as meaningful as the talk of proud mothers is to an 
adolescent ’. But in Plato’s view, of course, intellectual as well as moral 
training was necessary for the vision. 

(e) Although questions of ritual are left to Delphi,!® the Guardians 
pronounce on what is right and what is wrong and make regulations as 
need arises; they are the arbiters in matters of moral education, taking 
upon themselves, because of their inspired knowledge, the duties normally 
left to parents ; and they are to act as censors in moral and religious matters 
such as questions of profanation in poetry. All that matters in religion, in 
fact, is in their hands. 

(f) Professor Popper speaks!* of the Guardians as being ‘ not like other 
‘an Idea is a nature, not a being having a nature’, Protag. 330 C sq. and Phaedo 
100 C (‘if there is anything e/se beautiful, besides the Beautiful itself . . .”) suggest, on 
the contrary, that a Platonic Form does have a nature. Cf. Jaeger, Paideia ii, p. 286. 
Prof. Hackforth has suggested (CR, Dec. 1948) that the conceptions of God and the 
Good may depend, respectively, upon ‘the religious and the philosophical way of 
formulating the relation of the temporal to the eternal, the individual to the universe ’ 

SRep. 540 A. 

°520 E. The philosopher-Guardian who, ‘in constant companionship with the 
divine order of the world, will reproduce that order in his soul, and, as far as may be, 
become godlike * (500 D), will at death depart to the Islands of the Blest. Such men 
‘the State will . . . honour as divinities . . . or at least as men blest with a godlike 
spirit ’ (540 B-C). 

10540 B (trans. Cornford). 

UBy P. A. Bertocci in his Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, N.Y., 1951, p. 43. 

12427 B. 

3p, 130. 
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men. They belong to another world, they communicate with the divine. 
Thus the philosopher king seems to be, partly, a copy of a tribal priest-king ’. 
In a note Dr. Popper refers to Timaeus 24 A, where an Egyptian is describing 
the division of labour in Egypt, and the rule of the priests, who ‘ take the 
place of the * philosophic race ” of the Republic’. If we reject Dr. Popper’s 
view that Plato’s motives in prescribing a philosophical education for the 
rulers are ‘ purely political’, may we not take these indications at their 
face value, and admit that Plato’s Guardians were indeed to be a kind of 
priests—not charlatans, but truly wise men fulfilling the role of the High 
Priests of a theocracy ? 

(g) At 389 B and 459 C, where it is said that the Guardians may use a 
kind of deception to bring about conformity with their vision of the ideal, 
and to * produce such counterparts of temperance, justice and all the virtues 
as can exist in the ordinary man’, their practice is likened to that of a 
physician administering medicine. Here again, if we refrain from speaking, 
with Popper, of ‘ medicine-men ’,'4 may we not believe that the Guardians 
are intended to be, through divine revelation, physicians of the soul? Else- 
where Plato uses the image of an artist painting from a divine model, 
and clearly the point of the analogy is the divine inspiration. 

If the Guardians are comparable to the High Priests of a theocracy, 
then we can hardly accuse Plato of reaction, or of seeking the interests of 
one class to the exclusion of those of the rest of the population. If Plato 
has little to say in the Republic about the ‘toiling masses’, that is not 
because he arrogantly despised them, but because their salvation, too, 
depended on the régime of philosopher-Guardians, and he wishes here to 
concentrate on that. So far from disregarding the masses, the Guardians 
will ‘ watch over and care for the other citizens ’,!* and promote their happi- 
ness!? ; and if they are to impose allegorical stories and other ‘ medicine ’ 
upon them in order to promote conformity to the divine scheme, the sole 
purpose will be to ‘keep our flock at the highest pitch of excellence ’.1% 
Virtue is Knowledge—knowledge of a spiritual kind ; and if direct insight 
can be attained by only a few, it is incumbent on those few to help the rest 
as best they can : ‘it is better for everyone to be governed by the divine 
and intelligent, preferably indwelling and his own, but in default of that 
imposed from without, in order that we all so far as possible may be akin 
and friendly because our governance and guidance are the same ’.!® From 
this point of view a change in the régime would of course be undesirable, 
not for any insidious partisan reason, but for the sake of the moral and 
religious welfare of the community. Nor can we, with Popper, blame Plato 
for not advocating egalitarianism ; you cannot, in the nature of things, have 
an egalitarian theocracy. 


Mp. 130. 

18500 E, cf. 540 A. 
16520 A-B. 

17420 B sq. 

18459 D-E. 

19590 D (trans, Shorey). 
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We may believe that the practical working out of such a scheme as 
that which Plato describes is beyond the capacity of human nature, that 
the Inquisition (or even the Calvinist Republic of Geneva) shows that power 
will corrupt. Plato thought so too : but that was no reason why he should 
refrain from depicting, for other purposes, his conception of the ideal.” 

Lastly I must deal with a possible objection to the view that I have 
put forward. It is of course true that many Greeks, and particularly per- 
haps Athenians, believed that all laws were in a sense divine, and Mr, 
M. B. Foster, in an article ‘On Plato’s Conception of Justice in the Repub. 
lic ’,?! has argued that Plato, while not perhaps believing in the gods of the 
Greek pantheon, nevertheless held the same view about the laws, because 
in contending that laws exist ‘ by nature *’ he must have understood nature 
as divine: ‘he had outgrown Greek polytheism, but not Greek nature- 
worship ’.2 If that were the end of the matter, there would be no more 
ground for calling the Republic polity a theocracy than for calling Athens 
itself one ; but I do not think it is. 

Mr. Foster’s article, valuable as it is, seems to contain a flaw at the 
start. Mr. Foster begins by assuming that the Republic sets out to prove 
‘that it pays a man to be just, i.e. to obey the laws of the state ’.** He 
finds this not proved by the proof at the end of Book iv that the man who 
has ‘justice in the soul’ is happy, and argues that ‘since justice in the 
soul is by definition that order in the soul which man is designed by nature 
to have, it is almost a tautology to say that the soul which has this order 
will be happy. The thing which it is important to prove is something differ- 
ent, namely that the man who obeys the laws of the state attains by this 
obedience the right order in his soul, and therefore happiness ’.** So far as 
the actual (as opposed to the ideal) state is concerned, he finds the solution 
to this contained in the description of the growth of the state at 369 A sq. : 
that growth is a natural development—and in Plato’s view, according to 
Foster, nature is divine. Therefore, we have apparently to infer, conformity 
to the laws must bring happiness. But does Plato set out to prove that 
obeying the laws of the state brings happiness? It is astonishing, if that 
is the case, that he should go on to argue, as Foster later admits,” that all 
existing states are more or less corrupt, for in so far as they are corrupt 
the ground of obligation is presumably absent. And is justice really ‘ by 
definition’ having the right order in the soul? Surely one of the main 
objects (if not the main object) of the Republic as a whole is to show that 
that is what constitutes justice in the individual, and that that is what 
makes for happiness ; and the fact that it differs from ‘ conforming to the 


20472 D. 

Phil. Q., April 1951, pp. 206 sq. 
2p, 214. 

8p. 207. 

24p. 208. 

*pp. 215-6. 
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laws’, though it may have surprised Glaucon and Adimantus, need not 
surprise us. 

Mr. Foster has to concede too many hostages for his thesis to be con- 
vincing as a complete account of the matter. To those who regard Plato’s 
polity as totalitarian, he concedes that 420 B—421 C (the state compared to 
a work of art) and 462 A-C (the unity of the state conceived on the analogy 
of an organism) ‘seem to be incompatible ’ with his interpretation. They are 
explained as ‘an inconsistency in Plato himself’. Later, he admits that 
500 E (the artist working on the state after the divine pattern) suggests 
that ‘the scientist (or philosopher) has access by knowledge to an order 
of the natural universe which transcends the temporal order both in reality 
and in divinity ’. This passage he admits is ‘ perhaps not wholly consistent ’ 
with the idea, which he also finds in Plato, of a philosopher restoring the 
(divine) nature of a state that has become perverted?’ ; and on Foster’s 
view that the state itself has a divine nature, and that the justice of the 
state is ‘an order internal to the state itself’, this transcendental ‘ order 
of the universe > would indeed seem to be superfluous. (Even this passage 
Foster declares ‘ reflects the prevalent political faith of Greece. The Greek 
cities commonly attributed their constitutions to a legislator who either 
was himself semi-divine or acted under divine inspiration’. But this is 
very different from the idea of Guardians who are constantly in touch with 
the divine scheme, and speak and act always under divine inspiration.) 
Finally, Foster concedes that at 351 B (an aggressive state is necessarily 
unjust) ‘ Plato speaks of a state’s justice as being exhibited in its conformity 
to a supra-national order ’.*8 

These inconsistencies that Mr. Foster is forced to assume in Plato on 
his interpretation of the Republic disappear, I submit, on mine. The authori- 
tarianism of the first two passages and the ‘ transcendentalism’ of the 
others is explicable if we recognize that Plato has in mind something more 
than the ordinary Greek view of the divinity of law, and something more 
than the ‘ political obedience of the actual Greek citizen’. In Plato’s view 
the ideal state should acknowledge a divine force external to itself not 
only as the sanction of its laws, but also as the ever-present guide to inter- 
pretation of them, and its Guardians, having constant reference to it, should 
put these into effect : it should be, in fact, a theocracy.*® 


R. 8S. Biuck 
Queen Mary College, London. 


26. 207. 

*"pp. 215-6. 

*Spp. 214-5. 

2°The fact that Plato does not directly speak of the Good as King may be due to a 
desire not to speak in anthropomorphic fashion (as I have inevitably done in admitting 
the use of the word ‘guide ’), or even to anxiety to avoid openly introducing a new 
deity. But we do read at 597 E of ‘ the King and the truth’, and at Ep.JJ 312 E (if 
that be genuine) of ‘ the King of all’ ; and at Phil. 28 C of Reason as ‘ King of heaven 
and earth ’. Nevertheless I would not claim that Plato himself must have recognized 
the position that he assigned to the Good as akin to that of a king—only that it was, 
and that we may recognize the fact, 








PROFESSOR EBBINGHAUS’ INTERPRETATION 
OF THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE 


In his article on the categorical imperative! Professor Ebbinghaus dis- 
cusses a number of misinterpretations of Kant’s central concept of morality. 
His basic claim is that many critics misunderstood or never took seriously 
that ‘decisive passage in the Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals’ 
which (in Professor Paton’s translation) is rendered : ‘ Act only on the maxim 
through which you can at the same time will that it should become a uni- 
versal law * (p. 105). The word ‘ through’ in this passage is crucial and in- 
dispensable, for it ‘ gives the formula its greatest precision ’, says Professor 
Ebbinghaus. He justifies this as follows : ‘ You must be able to will the 
character of law “ through ”’ the maxim ; that is to say, the reason for the 
possibility of willing the maxim as a law must be found in the maxim itself 
—not in any external circumstances which are in no way determined by 
the maxim’ (p. 106). Professor Ebbinghaus further suggests that the 
mechanism of volition be taken seriously since it was Kant’s intention to 
use the categorical imperative as a test for discovering a contradiction in 
the will—a sure sign of the immorality of a maxim. Such a discovery is 
the decisive element in a moral deliberation. 

An application of this test enables Professor Ebbinghaus to show that 
Dewey and other critics are wrong in their claim that the categorical im- 
perative contains a warrant for man ‘to select at random absolutely any 
will as his supreme lawgiver’ (p. 103). This criticism of Kant’s concept is 
not difficult to refute. To subject oneself in every possible exercise of one’s 
own will to the arbitrary will of another is equivalent to having no will of 
one’s own and ceasing to be a person. 

This refutation of the above criticism of Kant emphasises one important 
aspect of man : he is a being that has ends and in having them must exercise 
his own volition. In saying this we are pointing to an empirical fact about 
man. But this empirical fact, according to Professor Ebbinghaus, plays no 
role in determining the morality of a maxim. ‘ The categorical imperative 
abstracts from all ends because, in deriving from it an absolute demand as 
such, I cannot rest my case on any end that I presuppose’ (p. 107). Of 
course, adds Professor Ebbinghaus, ‘ this does not mean that the categorical 
imperative demands a will that has no ends at all and so wills nothing’. 
This latter remark, although obviously true, points to another relevant fact, 
namely, that the will always has a content. Hence, when we test the possible 
validity of a given maxim as a universal principle, we must relate it to the 
factual content of the agent’s volition. 

This is the procedure required by the categorical imperative. Without 
such a procedure no contradiction in the will could be discovered, and 


'The Philosophical Quarterly, April 1954, 
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Professor Ebbinghaus uses it to prove that the categorical imperative 
commands the duty of willing the happiness of others. 


I do will my own happiness—there is no further problem in that. I can, 
secondly, will the happiness of others. But, in the third place, in willing my own 
happiness, I also will on the principle that others should will my happiness. 
Now if on my side I do not will the happiness of others, I cannot (without willing 
contrary to my own volition) will that my maxim should be acted on by others, 
and consequently I cannot will that it should be a law. Hence if the categorical 
imperative is valid, there follows from it as a definite command of duty that I 
must include within my end of happiness the happiness of others (p. 108). 


Let us examine this proof in some detail. It starts with the assertion 
that a man, let us label him A, wills his own happiness. In doing so he 
also wills that any other man, say B, will the happiness of A. These two 
propositions, that A wills the happiness of A and that he wills that B will 
the happiness of A, are matter of fact propositions. This being the case, 
the question is asked : Can A will as a universal law the maxim, ‘ A may not 
will the happiness of B’? As a universal law this maxim would be ex- 
pressed in the formula : ‘ X may not will the happiness of Y’. But if A 
could will this maxim to become a universal law we would have the following 
situation. Although A wills that B will the happiness of A, A also wills the 
universal law : ‘ X may not will (or is allowed not to will) the happiness of 
Y’. An instance of this law is the proposition : ‘ B may not will the happi- 
ness of A’. But since A, as a matter of fact, does will that B will the happiness 
of A, he has a contradiction in his volition when he also wills the above 
maxim. This is enough to show that the maxim is immoral. 

The interesting point about this proof is that in it the categorical im- 
perative instead of abstracting from all ends makes the outcome of its test 
of the maxim depend on the presence of some particular end in the will of the 
agent, in the case under consideration, his own happiness. But we were 
told by Professor Ebbinghaus that * the possibility of willing the maxim as 
a law must be found in the maxim itself—not in any external circumstances 
of the agent which are in no way determined by the maxim ’ (p. 106). What 
we have is this. The fact that a man wills his own happiness is not found in 
the maxim which commands him to will the happiness of others ; it is a 
circumstance external to it. And yet without this circumstance, without 
willing his own happiness as an end, the man could not discover a contra- 
diction between his own factual volition and the denial of the maxim. 

It is important to notice further that the status of the two volitions, 
that of my own happiness and that of willing that others will my happiness, 
is not the same. I cannot help willing the first ; it is a fact of human nature. 
But that any man will the happiness of others is not a fact of his nature ; 
it is only a demand of reason which may or may not be satisfied in the actual 
behaviour. That against which a given maxim is tested is an unchangeable 
material end, and when the maxim which contradicts it is rejected it is 
rejected because it is found to contradict this end. Being the kind of man 
that I am, that is to say, having the kind of ends that I factually have, I 
cannot possibly will a maxim which disturbs those ends, to become a uni- 
versal law. 
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So in the end, the ultimate arbiter in the test whether a maxim can be 
universalized or not is a given end which is de facto present in the agent who 
is testing the maxim. The contradiction in the will cannot be discovered 
without the presence of a material end in the will of a man. But since this 
will can contain a variety of ends, the moral worth of the maxim really 
depends on the worth of the material volition against which it is tested. 
Which material ends are excluded, the categorical imperative can never 
tell us, for it always must presuppose some material end in order to make 
the test possible. Conversely, the categorical imperative cannot show which 
material ends are morally obligatory because the one which was factually 
present in the will when the testing was made is the determining factor in 
the verdict. Only because I cannot change the fact that I will my own 
happiness I must reject the maxim which would allow me to be indifferent 
to the happiness of others. Thus the important thing is the original volition 
of the agent. If he starts out with a morally good volition, such as happiness, 
truth-telling, promise-keeping, the categorical imperative will confirm that 
it is moral. But it can never show that it is moral if this is not known in 
some other way. On the contrary, the categorical imperative can confirm 
me in the belief that revenge is morally obligatory if I start out with so 
believing. I will to avenge myself and in so doing I will that others help 
me in this enterprise (or at least do not prevent it). Can I will the maxim, 
‘I may not will to help others to avenge themselves ’, to become a universal 
law? No, because then I would have to abandon my willing the help of 
others in my revenge, which is contrary to my actual willing. 

I suggest that Professor Ebbinghaus’ conclusion that it is possible to 
derive ‘ particular precepts from the categorical imperative ’ (p. 108) is not 
warranted. The apparent plausibility of Kant’s illustrations stems from 
the fact that in ‘ deriving’ a moral precept he starts out with a moral vol- 
ition which can be universalized, that is to say, it can be regarded as an 
end of any human being, such as happiness or the right to be told the truth. 
To start out with such a moral material volition is to condemn from the 
outset any maxim which allows a denial of a similar volition to others. 
The application of the categorical imperative accomplishes just that. It is 
a rule of consistency : Whatever I will for myself I ought to will for others 
in similar circumstances if I wish to be consistent in my estimate of what is 
really good for man. But the knowledge of these goods is not derived from 
the categorical imperative. 

Moreover, the moral problem really begins when there is a conflict 
between those moral goods or, to use Professor Ross’s term, prima facie 
duties. For it is possible with the use of the categorical imperative to estab- 
lish an indefinite number of universalizable maxims. But what is to be 
done when a moral decision must be made among the particular precepts 
and when not all of them can be satisfied at once ? Very likely some estimate 
as to the relative importance of the moral good attainable by adherence to 
respective principles would be then in order. Some of the maxims, although 
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valid for other circumstances, would have to be put aside. But this estimate 
could not be made by the simple tests of discovering a conflict in the will. 
That this could not be done successfully by reliance on the categorical 
imperative alone Kant has himself shown in his solution of the problem 
described in the essay On the Supposed Right to Lie. Kant ‘solved’ this 
case by arbitrarily deciding that the duty of truth-telling is higher than the 
duty to save a life. Professor Paton has described this rigoristic solution 
of the problem as a ‘ temporary indiscretion *? ; but the plausibility of other 
explanations should not be excluded. But whatever may be the reason 
for this ‘ indiscretion ’, in solving the above problem Kant has shown no 
regard for the duty of saving a life, although in other contexts he was con- 
cerned with showing that the duty of furthering the happiness of others is, 
in Professor Ebbinghaus’ words, a definite command. 

In conclusion, I would like to suggest that the categorical imperative is 
an important principle because it gives expression to our awareness of 
others and to our concern for their moral ends. It is important because 
men have certain moral concerns, such as truth-telling, helpfulness, mutual 
trust, co-operation. In the absence of such concerns the categorical im- 
perative would have no application because there would be nothing to 
which it ought to be applied. But where it ought to be applied is a question 
of moral knowledge which the categorical imperative, of itself, cannot 
supply. 


KoNSTANTIN KOLENDA 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


2An Alleged Right to Lie, Kant-Studien, Band 45, p. 201. 

3It is possible that Kant regarded the logical contradiction, embodied in a lie, as 
the greatest moral transgression because his doctrine of noumenal rationality of man 
meant to him much more than his recent defenders are willing to grant. 











THE METHOD OF DESCARTES 


Mr. Beck shows both courage and enterprise in writing a book on the 
Regulae of Descartes'. The work presents many problems to Cartesian 
scholars : first, the date of its composition ; next, its incomplete state and 
its relation to the Discourse and the Essays and to Descartes’ metaphysics ; 
third, why, despite the fact that Descartes published the Discourse, appar- 
ently to replace the Regulae, he yet retained the manuscript of the latter. 
Why was Descartes so seemingly dissatisfied with the work that he never 
completed it and yet, on the other hand, thought so much of it that he 
retained it in manuscript until he died? Now if, as Mr. Beck argues, the 
Regulae is important for a proper understanding of Descartes, one would 
have thought that a book devoted primarily to a study of its contents 
would contain discussions on all of these points, yet, apart from taking the 
generally acknowledged date of composition as the year 1628, Mr. Beck is 
silent on the very points that this reviewer, for one, wants to know, before 
he can decide whether, for example, the Regulae is ‘ rough draft’ and the 
Discourse * masterpiece’ as Adam would have us believe, or whether one 
is justified in turning to the Regulae for information about what Descartes 
really meant by intuition and les plus simples of the Discourse. Was the 
Regulae meant for publication ? Descartes, in Rule IV, tells us that before 
he passes from the study of Universal Mathematics to altiores scientias he 
is writing down the things most worthy of note so that he might most easily 
recall them if his memory betrays him as he grows old and thus leave his 
mind for those other studies, i.e. altiores scientias. Mr. Beck writes ‘ If we 
are to take literally this remark at the end of Rule IV, he wrote them (i.e. 
the rules) entirely for his own benefit and this fact must blunt any carping 
criticism on purely formal grounds’ (p. 6) yet, on p. 12, he writes that the 
‘original plan of the author was to write a treatise for his own use but 
presumably also with a view to publication’. But on p. 5 (footnote) Mr. 
Beck (following A.T.x.374-9) writes ‘That the lengthy autobiographical 
passage at the end of Rule IV does not fit into the context and is probably 
an afterthought ’. Surely these three statements make ill bed-fellows. Now 
it raay appear churlish to begin a review of what is the most careful and 
fully documented treatise on the Regulae that has yet appeared in the 
English language with a note of criticism, but in view of the importance 
that Descartes attached to method generally and the difficulties that scholars 
have experienced in working out in detail the application of his method, 
and in view of the problems raised generally by the Regulae, it would have 
helped the reader more if Mr. Beck had given some indication of his own 


1The Method of Descartes. A study of the ‘ Regulae’. By L. J, Beck. (Oxford; 
Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xx + 316. Price 30s). 
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views on what is a tantalising literary problem ; in short, if sometimes he 
had cast his scholarship to the winds and hazarded a guess at the answer 
to some of the problems indicated above. My own view, for what it is 
worth, is that Descartes certainly intended to write a work for publication 
—it surely is incredible that a man would write this first sentence Za est 
hominum consuetudo ut, quoties aliquam similitudinem inter duas res agnos- 
cunt, de utraque judicent, etiam in eo in quo sunt diversae, quod de alterutra 
verum esse compererunt at the head of notes, however carefully compiled, 
to jog his memory—and that he found his tidy scheme, namely 3 groups 
of 12 sections each, too difficult to work out in detail, and, owing to his 
pressing interest in science and philosophy he wished to get on with the 
practice of the Method as he conceived it to be. After all, circumspection, 
analysis, order, logical and causal priority are pretty safe general rules to 
work on provided that we do not raise too many problems about logic and 
causality, and Descartes does himself advise us, if we wish to understand 
the method in detail, to follow its application in some particular sphere. 
If this is the case, then philosophers have probably been right in concen- 
trating their attentions on Descartes’ completed writings rather than on 
the Regulae, despite the fuller statement in this latter work on important 
matters like Intuition, Deduction, Enumeration and Simple Natures, and, 
in fact, Mr. Beck himself roams through the whole of the Cartesian writings. 

But to turn to detail, the book is, as its title indicates, a work on the 
Method of Descartes, with a sub-title A Study of the Regulae. It contains 
accounts of Intuition, Simple Natures, Deduction, Enumeration, and also 
of the application of the Method in Mathematics and Physics and Meta- 
physics, and a scholarly and detailed treatment is given of all of these. On 
some of the individual topics, both University teacher and student will be 
saved much time in looking up references, although the conscientious teacher 
and scholar will need Gilson’s edition of the Discourse. I shall content myself 
with making a few comments on selected points. Mr. Beck, after discussing 
the word Intuition, finally decides to call it Intellectual Intuition and there 
is no harm in this provided that we remember that Descartes held that we 
could also intuit the nature of a sensible idea without error provided that 
we did not judge. In part I of the Principles, LX VI, we read * Supersunt 
sensus, affectus et appetitus. Qui, quidem etiam clare percipi possunt si 
accurate caveamus ne quid amplius de iis judicemus quam id praecise quod 
in perceptione nostra continetur et cujus intime conscii sumus’. The error 
that many Cartesian writers (Mr. Beck is not of this number) fall into is 
that they forget that Descartes held the view that sensing was knowing, to 
use modern terminology, it was perceiving and judging that caused the 
errors, not sensing. Mr. Beck, in replying to Leibniz’s criticism that Des- 
cartes’ criteria of Intuition were psychological and not logical, insists (p. 63) 
that they were both, but I cannot see that he substantiates the claim. 
Admittedly the ‘simple natures’ are logically prior in a deductive series 
but the point made by Leibniz, I suggest, is that Descartes gave no mark 
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by means of which we could distinguish them beyond their clearness and 
distinctness. Clearness is psychological in the sense that what is clear to 
A is not necessarily clear to B and distinctness is defined by reference to 
clarity. Leibniz had a copy of the Regulae and must have pored over its 
contents and there seems to be some grounds for his criticism. 

There is of course a practical side to Descartes’ teaching which it is 
important to stress, for Descartes himself continually did so. It was this, 
We find ourselves faced with problems about what is the case because of 
contradictions or doubts. Descartes’ advice is: analyse the situation as 
far as you can, and ultimately, as I can show you in particular cases, you 
will find something the truth of which neither I nor you, nor any person 
seriously undertaking the enquiry can question. Virtually, it is a case of 
‘Follow me’ and he had any amount of shot left for those who said it was 
a matter of eyes or body or anything but the ‘ understanding > common to 
all sane men. But I think that he under-estimated men’s ability to question 
and doubt and lays himself open to the charge of using psychological criteria. 
Mr. Beck, too, argues that Descartes, in enquiring into the human mind 
first is insisting that knowledge of mind does not depend on knowledge of 
things (p. 21 and 31) and is laying down the principle of all the idealist 
logics which are to follow. This is misleading. Descartes did not work 
primarily from certain theories about the construction of his mind to a view 
about knowledge and objects. He writes specifically to the contrary. It 
is because of the inter-connectedness of things that they can be examined 
by a sure method (Rule VI). On this, as in some other points, Mr. Beck 
seems to be unduly influenced by Professor Joachim and, (am I wrong ?) 
his friends in Merton College. 

More than 100 pages are allotted to an exposition and discussion of 
Descartes’ account of Simple Natures, Deduction, Enumeration, including 
a comparison of the Regulae with the Discourse. All of this is thoroughly 
done but the style is heavy and the reader has to search for the conclusions. 
Indeed it is a pity, in a book where the author has obviously dug under- 
ground so much, that he has not brought his conclusions more to the surface 
so that the reader can see them in the light of day. These are briefly, that 
the simple natures are logically prime, but not single, distinct, but not 
‘ ontally ’ separate, and intuited by a single act, but that although * atoms 
of evidence’ further division is ‘ psychologically’ possible. I am not in 
the least bit certain that I understand how this last is possible, but the 
difficulty is in Descartes and not only in Mr. Beck’s account and he has 
made the doctrine as intelligible as perhaps it can be made. Descartes was 
pioneering and his list included what would normally be dealt with under 
both pure Logic and Semantics and I doubt whether his confusions can be 
satisfactorily elucidated. 

On the vexed question of the relation of Intuition to Deduction (pp. 
98-9) Mr. Beck expounds Descartes as follows. In the intuitions of the simple 
natures there is a simple and single act of apprehension ; on the other hand 
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the idea, though called simple, has an inner distinction. Now in sume cases 
the inner distinction is implicit and not explicit. When it becomes explicit, 
there is a movement of thought within the intuition itself. ‘ Potential 
knowledge becomes actual knowledge. . . . Deduction in such a case is 
the explication of the intellectual Intuitions’. And he adds ‘ This is the 
sense of the ergo in the great intuitions of Cartesian metaphysics—it is 
equally the point most ignored by the critics of Descartes from Hobbes to 
the present day. . . . Contained in the simple nature of the intellectual 
intuition are the seeds which logically grow into the deductive science, as 
the whole of metaphysics springs from the Cogito’. And in support of this 
interpretation he quotes a letter to Mersenne written in 1641. There are 
many difficulties in this. First, the difficulty of postulating a ‘ true move- 
ment of thought within intuition itself’, when Descartes specifically con- 
trasts deduction with intuition on the ground that the former only contains 
a movement of thought. Next, in the Principles, Part I, Prin. XLV, Des- 
cartes writes that one of the marks of a ‘ distinct’ idea is that it contains 
within itself nothing but what is clear. Now the only intuited ideas are 
the clear and distinct ones and if these contain nothing in them but what is 
clear, they cannot implicitly contain anything which is to become explicit. 
The first edition of the Principles was published in 1644, and it is hard to 
see how Descartes reconciled this published account with the letter to 
Mersenne. The corollary of Mr. Beck’s view is, presumably, that the whole 
of Descartes’ metaphysics is implicitly contained in the Cogito ergo sum. 
If Mr. Beck’s account of the matter is true then the phrase ‘ simple nature ’ 
is surely the most misleading in the whole of philosophic writings. Descartes 
Inter dispensed with it, but not with the word ‘simple’. On the question 
of Enumeration, Mr. Beck points out that Descartes has two operations, 
the one called the Enumeration, the other making a ‘comprehensive review’, 
the former referring to the layout of the problem and the second to running 
over the elements after the deductive chain is complete. We cannot, of 
course, know whether our enumerations are complete until we know whether 
we can make a comprehensive review. If we cannot get a deductive series 
then we must refrain from judging and, as Mr. Beck rightly points out, it 
was no part of Descartes’ claim to show the whole Universe as a deductive 
series. 

In the latter part of the book Mr. Beck illustrates the method by refer- 
ence to certain parts of the Geometry, the Dioptrique and the Meditations. 
He also discusses the role of experience. Many philosophers, too incurious 
to attempt to follow Descartes’ mathematical and scientific treatises, will 
be glad of the information found in this part of the book. Mr. Beck estab- 
lishes his thesis that Descartes’ invention of co-ordinate geometry is one 
thing and his views about Mathesis Universalis, another, as indeed is obvious 
from what Descartes has written in the Discourse, and, if the method is 
applicable to metaphysics, and here, surely despite views expressed to the 
contrary, Mr. Beck is right in insisting that it is, then his method is not 
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just the method of Mathesis Universalis. The method of Mathesis Uni- 
versalis is an instance of something more general, namely Universal Method 
as such. This seems to be established beyond all doubt by a latter quoted 
on p. 191 to a friend of Mersenne, the last sentence of which, in view of 
divergent views held on the matter, seems to be worth incorporating in this 
review. ‘ Beyond all this, in order to show that my method extends to all 
problems, I have inserted some metaphysical, physical, and medicinal 
problems into the opening Discours’ (A.T. (i) 370, 7-28). For a detailed 
analysis of the application of the Method to the Meditations I must refer the 
reader to the last chapter in the book. 

It is not possible to go into the question of the part played by experience 
or experiment in Descartes’ account of Method as it raises too many prob- 
lems of a general nature. Those who are familiar with Part VI of the Dis- 
course will know how much Descartes stressed the necessity of experiment 
(expérience—no single English word renders Descartes’ full meaning) and the 
difficulties that this presents to the rationalistic account of Method that 
Descartes has given. Mr. Beck manfully drags the skeleton out of the 
cupboard and equally manfully examines it. A quotation from Einstein— 
it could have been backed by quotations from other writers—expresses a 
rationalistic hope that has not been borne out by the successful procedure 
of scientists in the last three centuries. As for Method in philosophy, if we 
are to judge from the present practices of philosophers, quot homines, tot 
sententiae. 

Of the book as a whole it is safe to say that Cartesian scholars will hail 
it as erudite and sane ; teachers in philosophy will find it useful as a reference 
book on many difficult points. But it is a book for specialist and teacher 
and both of these will find it hard to read. Mr. Beck is writing a further 
book on Descartes’ philosophy. If it is not presumptuous I should like to 
offer the advice that more care should be taken on the form and order of 
the presentation of the topics in the book. In the present volume, argument 
and conclusion are not sufficiently distinguished, and there is much rather 
tedious repetition. 


J. N. Wricut 
University of St. Andrews. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Aristotle's Metaphysics. Newly translated as a postscript to Natural Science with an 
analytical index of technical terms. By RicHarp Horr. (New York : Columbia 
University Press. London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. Pp. xvii + 394. Price 
$5.00 or 32s 6d). 


The most notable feature of this interesting experiment in translation is that simple 
English equivalents are given for the recurrent technical terms, and these expressions 
are accompanied by a reference to an analytical index at the end of the book. Ousia 
is always represented not by ‘ substance’ but by ‘ primary being’; and in the same 
way ‘ essence *, *‘ universal ’ and * substratum ° are eliminated. 

Mr. Hope further says that he has translated the work idea by idea rather than 
sentence by sentence, but his version seems closer to the Greek than this description 
would suggest. It reads easily, and is free from any kind of philosophical bias. It 
would, I imagine, be of more value to a class working under supervision than to the 
entirely unassisted reader. 

I would offer, before passing to other matters, these criticisms of detail. (1) In a 
work intended for students, something should surely be said about the Greek text taken 
as a basis, and some indication given of differences in reading. (2) I doubt whether the 
translation at 991 a 22, * for how does one go about, looking up to the Ideas ?’ is correct 
as against the usual version * for what is it that fashions things on the model of the 
Ideas ?’ (Tredennick). The syntax does not seem to allow of Mr. Hope’s version, which 
would require an infinitive in place of one of the two participles ergazomenon and apoble- 
pon. (3) At 993 b 10, for ‘ owls’ read * bats’. (4) In book M, ch. 3, 1077 b 31 foll., 
the expression * absolutely true * (haplés aléthes) recurs three times. Tredennick repre- 
sents this by * true in a general sense ’, i.e. in a rough-and-ready fashion ; and beyond 
doubt this is what the argument demands. Ross’s ‘true without qualification’ is 
dangerously ambiguous, but was probably intended to convey the same meaning, i.e. 
‘true, if one may speak without necessary qualification’. But Mr. Hope’s version 
‘strictly true ° makes Aristotle say the opposite of what he means to say here. (5) 
Earlier in the same passage, all the versions are open to criticism (1077 b 18). Here we 
have ‘ general statements in mathematics ’ (Hope), ‘ the general propositions in mathe- 
matics ’ (Tredennick), ‘ the universal propositions of mathematics’ (Ross). Surely, a 
reader may ask, all the propositions of mathematics are universal or general? Yet in 
the Greek the meaning is perfectly clear. I would propose the following : * For just 
as the more general propositions included in mathematics are not concerned with objects 
lying apart from magnitudes and numbers (they are concerned with these, but without 
special reference to their aspect of extension or divisibility), so it is plainly possible 
for there to be propositions and proofs which refer to sensible magnitudes not as sensible, 
but as quantitative ’. 

Much labour has evidently been spent on the Index, which includes (a) Greek words 
under various headings—being, the categories, nature and change, human nature and 
soul, etc., (6) Latin equivalents taken from the version of William of Moerbeke and the 
commentary based on it by Aquinas, (c) the various English renderings used in the 
translation together with the principal occurrences of each. Numbers in the translation 
show the reader where to find the word in the Index. 

Mr. Hope is here perhaps open to the charge of trying to do too many things at 
once. To the scholar, a note on the gradual evolution of Latin equivalents for ten or 
twelve of the principal technical terms, at the hands of several translators from Cicero 
onwards, would be of more interest than a full list of William of Moerbeke’s equivalents. . 
Moreover, is it possible to give at the same time an analytical Index of the Greek word, 
and a list of the equivalents an English translator has to use ? Do these two purposes 
coincide ? 

In the summary of the treatise, Book Delta is headed ‘ Definitions of Terms’, 
In my opinion, ‘ prevalent uses of terms’ would give the reader a better idea of the 
intention of this book. The opening of ch. 28 runs as follows in Mr. Hope’s version : 
‘A “ genus *’ [19] is [36] (1) the continuous [136a] generation [116a] of beings having 
the same form [20]’. Now on looking at the Index we find that the rather mysterious 
note * is [36] ’ refers not to a distinction of meanings of the verb ‘ to be ’, but to meanings 
of ‘is said’. And every chapter in Book Delta opens in this way, ‘ opposites are said ’, 
‘power is said ’, etc. It is quite essential to retain the reference to common usage here. 
This, no doubt, will include Aristotle’s own usage, but the book was meant as an his- 
torical justification of his terminology, rather than as a list of definitions which he 
proposes to employ. 


D, J, ALLAN 











S4 BOOK REVIEWS 


Berkeley. By G. J. Warnock. (Harmondsworth : Penguin Books. 1953. Pp. 252, 
Price 2s). 

Homage to George Berkeley. A commemorative issue of HERMATHENA (No. I|xxxii, 
November 1953). (Dublin : Hodges, Figgis & Co. Pp. 146. Price 10s). 


These two paper-backed volumes supplement one another; and taken together 
form a comprehensive and excellent bicentenary tribute. The Pelican, by ‘a cool 
practitioner of logical analysis ’ (p. 19) writing with a pleasantly dry but unidiosyncratic 
appositeness of phrase, is a critical exposition of all Berkeley’s work as a philosopher 
pure. It deals not only with his views about perception (Ch. 2 and 3), material things 
(Ch. 5), ideas and sensations (Ch. 7 and 8), and existence (Ch. 9 and 10) : but also with 
‘ Berkeley’s Account of Language ’ (Ch. 4) and his contribution to the philosophy of 
‘Science and Mathematics * (Ch. 11) ; which have so often been curiously and unfortun- 
ately neglected, although expressed with his usual lucidity in quite exoteric works. 
Warnock’s examination benefits enormously, but quietly and without ostentation, 
from his mastery of all the modern moves : see, for instance, the elucidation of * Berke- 
ley’s use of the term “ idea ’’’ where he notices that ‘ It is as if he had become so well 
accustomed to the word that he had almost forgotten that it was not, as he himself 
used it, a familiar and established expression in ordinary English’ (p. 129); or his 
recognition that it is ‘ not at all easy to clear one’s head by thinking of common ex- 
amples of the use of *‘ exist *’ ; for in fact this word is not very commonly used ’ (p. 200). 
Indeed a large part of the book’s value lies in the fact that it not merely fills the old gap 
for a full length critical account of Berkeley’s philosophy ; but also shows two things 
which are sometimes overlooked : how these modern moves can be made to illuminate 
the history of the subject, and how a fresh and wideawake examination of some classical 
philosopher can provoke useful contributions to contemporary discussions. Another 
example of the former possibility is the application of ideas from the author’s paper 

‘ Metaphysics in Logic ’(P.A.S. 1950-1) to Locke’s notion of substance (Ch. 5) ; though 
this might with advantage have stuck a little closer to the text of Locke (pp. 105 ff.). 
An example of the latter possibility is Warnock’s suggestion (pp. 180 ff.) that there is 
a logical gap between any collection, no matter how great, of * it seems as if ’ statements 
and any ‘it-is’ statement; which is analogous to the gap between any accumulation 
of evidence, no matter how overwhelming, and the verdict which it justifies. 

If any alterations were ever possible, a short annotated bibliography of books and 
articles about Berkeley should certainly be added. It would be helpful (pp. 67-8) to 
make a distinction between imaging (i.e. having mental images) and imagining (in a 
sense roughly equivalent to that of ‘ supposing *, and which does not necessarily involve 
the occurrence of mental imagery) : for questions about what it makes sense to say 
about images and questions about what images are possible and about their determinate- 
ness must, and can only with the greatest difficulty, be distinguished from logical 
questions about supposition. Consider how the child’s question ‘ Where is it (supposed 
to be) going ?’ asked of a sketch of a bus on a timetable, makes no sense if the artist 
never intended to represent the bus as going anywhere in particular ; and yet there is 
nothing in any way indeterminate about the sketch itself, considered as marks on 

aper. 

. PThis Hermathena contains articles by various authors on aspects of the many-sided 
Berkeley : including ‘ Berkeley as a Man of Letters’ (Bonamy Dobrée), ‘ Berkeley’s 
Influence as an Economist ’ (J. Johnston), two essays on his philosophical influence, on 
the continent (André-Louis Leroy), and in America (Richard H. Popkin), ‘ Berkeley’s 
Critique of the Newtonian Analysis of Motion’ (G. J. Whitrow) and a sermon (Canon 
I. 'T. Ramsey). (Readers of Michael Barsley’s Ritzkrieg will delight to add this sermon 
for philosophers to his collection of Canon Fodder’s occasional addresses : * ‘‘ Grace ” 
is not logically like ‘“‘ number ’’ but rather like “ numbering ”’’ (p. 124) ). Though 
most of these do not concern us professionally as philosophers it is good to be reminded : 
of Berkeley’s calibre as a man ; that he continued to be active and interested in other 
spheres ; and that for him God was not a mere piece of philosophical machinery, as 
those who read only Warnock might be tempted to imagine, but a fundamental and 
manifest reality, centrally important for living. 
ANTONY FLEW 


Kant’s Ethical Theory. A Commentary on the ‘ Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten’. 
By Sir Davip Ross. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1954. Pp. 96. Price 5s). 


Anyone asked to review this book will look forward to his task with eager anticipa- 
tion, but he will soon find it much less congenial than he had expected, and the compos- 
ition of his review will give him some difficulty. The book is the work of an author of 
the highest distinction whose contributions to Aristotelian scholarship have international 
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renown and whose works on ethics have provided texts for many discussions by others 
during the last twenty years. On the other hand, one wonders what Sir David Ross 
would have said about a short commentary on the Metaphysics if it had appeared in 
1931 and made no allusion whatever either to his own commentary or to his own trans- 
lation. Sir David’s short book on Kant’s Grundlegung seems to be a distillation of 
lectures delivered in the thirties. The most recent book to which it refers explicitly 
is W. T. Jones: Morality and Freedom in Kant (1940). Since that work appeared, 
however, the study of Kant’s ethical theory has taken a new turn as a result of the 
publication of Professor Paton’s commentary and translation. These books Sir David 
sedulously ignores ; all his citations are from Abbott’s translation. His hint on p. 26 
that ‘ reverence ’ may be a better rendering of Achtung than ‘ respect’ is almost the 
only evidence that he has even looked at Professor Paton’s volumes. His short com- 
mentary has thus a somewhat archaic air and a reviewer must sadly suggest that stud- 
ents, especially beginners, should be referred in the first instance to Professor Paton’s 
volumes which, if dearer, may perhaps nevertheless be worth the difference in price. 
In them they will find an attempt to interpret Kant’s thought from within instead of 
from the standpoint of The Right and the Good. 


T. M. Knox 


Logique et Existence. Essai sur la Logique de Hegel. By JEAN Hyrpouite. (Paris : 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1953. Pp. 249. Price Frs. 700). 


Hegel’s Phenomenology describes the route whereby mankind has attained the absol- 
ute knowledge which, in Hegel’s opinion, philosophy afforded at last, i.e. early in the 
nineteenth century A.D. His Logic is a specimen of this kind of knowledge ; we are 
explicitly told that it is ‘ God’s thought ’, so that the words ‘ absolute knowledge ’ are 
to be taken seriously. The upshot of Hegel’s system is that God has become fully 
conscious of himself through nature and man, and man in his highest thought, i.e. in 
philosophy, is equally conscious of himself as spirit, so that his thinking and God's 
thinking coincide. No one, however, has insisted more strongly than Hegel on the 
Anstrengung des Begriffs, on the necessity of the whole process of nature and history. 
Philosophy can indeed attain an understanding of these necessary realms, but only 
with the aid of scientists and historians. If, however, the philosopher ultimately reaches 
absolute knowledge, it seems to follow either that this must happen at the end of history 
or else that scientific and historical investigation ended at the close of the eighteenth 
century ; and this is absurd. Why should absolute knowledge have been reached at a 
specific point in history ? Or, how can we reconcile Hegel’s absolute knowledge with 
his emphasis on the importance of nature and history ? What is the relation between 
the Phenomenology and the Logic ? This for M. Hyppolite is the cardinal problem of 
Hegelianism, and his book is not so much an attempt to make Hegel consistent as 
io show how Hegel envisages the movement from the Phenomenology (as a study of 
purely human reflection) to the Logic (as absolute or super-human reflection) and what 
Hegel considers the standpoint and the enterprise of the Logic to be. In other words, 
M. Hyppolite tries, against Marx for example, (pp. 231-42) to make the transition from 
the Phenomenology plausible and to refute the suggestion that the upshot of Hegel's 
views is a deification of Humanity. 

He begins, like Mr. Mure in his Study of Hegel's Logic, with language, and trivs to 
show how for Hegel language is not a set of symbols or technical terms but the self- 
revelation of Being or the Absolute. He proceeds, using his favourite Phenumenvlogy 
in the main, but also the other Jena writings, to show how the purely human refle:tion 
of the Phenomenology presupposes and leads on to the absolute knowledge which is 
adumbrated in the preface and the short concluding chapter of that work and which 
is expounded in the Logic. Through all these difficult transitions M. Hyppolite shows 
how Hegel's originality consists in taking logic as the life of thinking (the process whereby 
Being becomes conscious of itself as spirit) and not as a corpse, a series of dead forms of 
thought, and on taking reflection not as a subjective activity applied to an external 
object, but as the self-reflection (and self-revelation) of Being itself. 

If this book has had to wait too long for its review in these pages, the reason lies 
in its extraordinary difficulty. The reviewer has had to read and re-read it, and if he 
has not profited so much from it as from M. Hyppolite’s previous works, the fault is 
doubtless his own. Part of the trouble is that, like Mr. Mure, M. Hyppolite uses a style 
80 overloaded with reminiscences of Hegel’s own that a reader tends to sigh for the 
German and to think Hegel easier than his expositor. An English reader may find the 
Encyclopaedia Logic a less austere route than this to the Science of Logic. 

What I miss in M. Hyppolite’s book is an appreciation of the religious background 
to Hegel’s thinking, of that ‘ Protestant modernism’ of which M. Asveld has written, 
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In his system Hegel’s aim is undoubtedly to give philosophical form to the Christian 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as he conceives it ; and if, even with this in mind, a reader 
wonders why absolute knowledge is achieved at some specific date in history, he must 
remember that a similar puzzle is involved in the Christian doctrine of revelation. 
Like Plato, Hegel regards the philosopher, in Logic, as the spectator of all time and all 
existence. But this is what no man can be unless there is in him some divine spark 
which makes it possible for him at least to some extent ‘ to see things as they ultimately 
are and in that vision to be at one with God’. If God as Holy Spirit dwells in man, and 
if the spirit of man is the ‘ candle of the Lord ’, then it is not wholly absurd to hold that 
man, in so far as he can free his spirit from lower influences, can think the thoughts 
of God. What Sir Thomas Browne puts in his thundering prose : ‘ If any have been 
so happy as truely to understand Christian annihilation, extasis, exolution, liquefaction, 
transformation, . . . . ingression into the divine shadow, they already have had an 
handsome anticipation of heaven ; the glory of the world is surely over, and the earth 
in ashes unto them ’, Hegel is clearly trying to put into philosophical terms. His choice 
of Geist to express what he means by ultimate reality is not accidental. The word is 
deliberately drawn from the language of Christianity (as the left-wing Hegelians forget), 
The tension between the Phenomenology and the Logic is the same as the tension in 
man between finite and infinite, and it is one of Hegel’s merits that he will not abandon 
either. 
T. M. Knox 


La Philosophie Moderne. By CHARLES WERNER. (Paris: Payot. 1954. Pp. 325. 
Price 950 fr.). 


This book is composed of two elements, very clearly distinguished by the author. 
There seems to be no very good reason, and there is at least one very bad one, why 
they should both be in the same book. 

The first element is a set of short, clear, objective, and simple, if somewhat super- 
ficial, summaries of the philosophical systems of Augustine, Aquinas, Descartes, Male- 
branche, Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant, Hegel, Feuerbach and Marx, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
Bergson, and lastly Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Sartre. The summaries are about 
3,000 to 10,000 words long and are reminiscent in tone of the Uberweg summaries, 
though of course much shorter and less useful. I have noticed neither anything new 
nor anything substantially false in them, and they may quietly take their place on the 
shelves alongside all the other manuals. 

The second element is represented by a first and a last chapter, and by three or 
four pages of comment marked off by a stroke at the end of each of the summaries. 
This element is a very simple kind of Christian metaphysics. Greek philosophy was 
‘a meditation of man on the universe ’, modern philosophy is ‘ a meditation of man on 
man’. It was Christianity that produced this transformation, and through it much 
has been gained and something lost. What has been gained is first a conception of 
God as Spirit, which consists essentially in Love, which is Desire illuminated and trans- 
figured by Intelligence ; and this conception of Love yields the ideas of creation, of 
the liberty and eternity of God, and of original sin as the solution to the problem of 
evil. The second gain is a new idea of man as having ‘ infinite value’ and absolute 
liberty. ‘ The will is infinite, in man as in God’, the will has ‘ an absolute power’, 
and liberty is the mark of the divine in man. Unfortunately in Pauline theology and 
in modern philosophy this conception of man has been corrupted in various ways. In 
some systems God alone is free and man is determined, and in humanism man is free 
independently of God. The present task of philosophy is ‘ to develop a complete theory 
of liberty, showing man as mediator between nature and God’, in conformity with 
Gospel doctrine. This could be done by returning to the Greek conception of nature, 
which has been lost in modern philosophy, and thereby resolving, in a way which I 
have not understood, the Cartesian dualism. 

The comment at the end of the summary account of each philosopher's system is 
in no way an argument with or response to the system, but only a statement of how 
far the system coincides with the author’s own metaphysics and how far it requires 
correction. He reserves the last word to himself every time, and to the extent that one 
takes these last words seriously, to the same extent is the value of the objectivity of 
the summaries destroyed. It would have been fairer if the author had written his own 
tnetaphysics, without trying to write what looks like an objective history as well. 


P. G. Lucas 
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The Teaching of Philosophy. An International Enquiry by UNESCO, (Paris : Unesco. 
1953. Pp. 230. Price $1.75 ; 9s 6d ; 450 fr.). 


This is the report of the enquiry, based on the answers received from teachers of 
philosophy in some of the many countries to which the Unesco questionnaire was sent. 
It was sent, it appears, to twenty-one countries, but in the present volume only eight 
are dealt with—-Cuba, Egypt, France, Germany, India, Italy, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. The questionnaire itself was very lengthy, containing eighty-two 
main questions of varying degrees of preciseness. They were not always at all easy: o 
answer, and some of us, who received the document, gave up the attempt in despair. 
There is all the more credit due to those who did attempt it, and still more to the indi- 
viduals or committees in the different countries who produced some sort of summary 
conclusion out of the individual answers from their respective countries. 

It may sound ungracious after that to say that the total result is not, on the whole, 
very inspiring. Details of curricula, whatever passions they may arouse while being 
debated on Faculties or Senates, do not make very exciting reading by themselves. 
And general principles, however unexceptionable, do not convey much of interest to 
us when stated in abstracto. We should probably nearly all agree that we should not 
try to indoctrinate our pupils, while at the same time we should not hesitate to expound 
our own views when the occasion calls for it. But the real interest lies in knowing 
how we are going to work this out in practice. 

As the same questionnaire was sent to all and as there was hardly space to answer 
it except in very general terms, there is inevitably a good deal of sameness and repe- 
tition in the answers from different countries, nor is there anything very new or startling 
to be found. It may come as a slight shock to find the representative of the Indian 
Institute of Culture recommending that philosophical teaching should begin at the age 
of five. But on further inspection it appears that this means little more than the teach- 
ing of elementary religious truths of the kind which are introduced pretty early to 
children in most countries. We sometimes forget that religious doctrine is a form of 
metaphysics. For the rest there are indications of possible differences of opinion which 
might well have been developed further. The French contribution has some brief 
though pertinent remarks in defence of the set lecture, and some suggestions about 
the limitations of the seminar or discussion group by itself. These might well be given 
further consideration in England, where the lecture tends to be quite unwarrantably 
despised. There is also some difference of opinion and practice on the question of 
beginning the teaching of philosophy in the upper forms of schools. The German 
representative speaks with regret of the relative lack of interest in political and social 
philosophy in his country and compares it unfavourably in this respect with the situa- 
tion in Great Britain, though he is possibly a little out of date in this. The contributions 
from this country are mostly factual, and, except for a brief note at the end by Professor 
MacKinnon, give little indication of the really interesting differences of opinion about 
the nature and methods of philosophical thinking which divide philosophers here at 
the present time. As one side of this it might have been worth while attempting some 
critical estimation of the special influence of Oxford, where such a large proportion of 
the philosophical study and teaching is concentrated, and where peculiar doctrines are 
developed which, somehow, do not seem to transplant very well outside. 

In general, I should venture to suggest to those who organise these things that a 
much better result is obtained if all the different contributions are handed over to one 
man who should be responsible, with whatever advice he might like to ask, for preparing 
an estimate of what the whole thing seems to add up to. Several of the contributors, 
notably, perhaps, Professor Canguilhem, show that they have the qualities required 
for this task, if they were given full responsibility and adequate space to develop their 
conclusions. In at least one of the enquiries of this kind into other subjects this method 
was followed, and the result was undoubtedly more interesting and illuminating, even 
if slightly more controversial, than the present volume. 

G. C, FreLtp 


Right and Wrong. By A. Sprr. Translated by A. F. Falconer. (Edinburgh : Oliver & 
Boyd, for the University of St. Andrews. 1954. Pp. viii + 86. Price 10s 6d). 


In a short text of 78 pages African Spir undertakes a journey which is supposed to 
be continuous, without recourse to magic carpets, from the serrated peaks of meta- 
physics to the dust bowls of the ethics of inheritance and taxation. Nevertheless, 
Spir’s book is remarkably coherent, partly because the main argument is well sustained 
and partly because one is conscious throughout of the same cool yet uncompromising 
humanity emanating steadily from the author, 
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Spir’s moral theory emerges from an examination of the nature of man whom he 
credits, like Kant, with a mixed endowment ; but, unlike Kant’s, Spir’s view seems to 
be evolutionary, the world of eternal verities being related to the empirical world as the 
normal to the more or less abnormal, the chief end of man being to fashion himself into 
an instrument of the divine and thereby to give reality to the norm. Thus, man’s task 
is to become a truly rational creature, which, among other things, is to become aware 
that ‘ physical nature is abnormal and is based on illusion’. Individuality, which 
characterises man’s empirical nature and has egoism as its fundamental law, is part of 
the illusion with which the world is infected. Man’s standards, owing to his part- 
rational and part-irrational nature, are therefore mixed, being partly egoistic and partly 
non-egoistic. The egoistic sphere is that of compulsion, which we call law ; the non. 
egoistic is that of freedom, which we call morality. Force is permissible in the former 
because its rules are those of self-interest ; it is not permissible in the latter since ‘ sacri- 
fice cannot be exacted ’. 

Having marked off the sphere of law or justice Spir concentrates upon it, proceeding 
first to an account of the fundamental human rights and then to a sketch of their principal 
implications, both political and economic. The right to life is the most essential of 
rights, although it can be forfeited by crime. Also spoken of as ‘ absolute ’ is the right 
not to be forced to disobey one’s conscience. It is not clear whether this right can be 
forfeited. Other rights which are much stressed include the right to follow the calling 
of one’s own choice. 

Equality of rights is said to be the only principle of justice that can claim eternal 
validity. It is not clear how this can be so if the sphere of justice is that of egoism, the 
fundamental law of individuality, which, according to Spir, is ultimately illusory. 


H. J. N. HorsspurGu 


The Moral Nature of Man. By A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. (New York: The Ronald 
Press Company. 1952. Pp. viii + 278. Price $3.75). 


Here is a fairly short book on a big subject that is historical, critical and constructive, 
all three, and for which the author hopes that it will prove intelligible to readers without 
previous philosophical training and at the same time stimulating to advanced students. 
It is a tall order, and no one need be surprised that it is not satisfactorily fulfilled. I 
can, however, commend at least half of the book—the last four chapters that are its 
constructive part—to both classes of reader that the author has in mind ; and I would 
add, primarily for the novice, the admirably simple and lucid first chapter on ‘ The 
History of Conscience ’. 

In Chapter 5 Professor Garnett argues for a teleological ethics with what he calls 
‘natural good ° as the objective of moral effort (‘ moral ’, as contrasted with ‘ natural’, 
good consisting in the effort itself). Intrinsic natural good is to be understood in terms 
of ‘ subjective activity ’ (not pleasure, or satisfaction), the higher good being that which 
involves more of such activity as is ‘ positive in form and quality’. The end, in fact, 
is the fullest possible development of personal life—not just the agent’s own, but gener- 
ally. Obligation is interpreted by reference to the self’s need for unity or consistency 
in its purposive life, and the sanction of the principle that states the moral end is that 
‘adherence to it is the price of personal integration with self-understanding ’. Chapter 
6 then devotes itself primarily (it also includes a discussion of rights) to the difficult 
question of how to fit into this scheme the specific duties to which deontologists appeal 
and which certainly seem to be inconsistent with it. I shall not say that Professor 
Garnett solves the problem ; I am not even quite clear what his formula for its solution 
is. What is the relation of the thesis that ‘ the ground of all obligation is the self’s own 
demand for personal integrity ’, which would seem to cover the obligations of truth- 
telling, promise-keeping, etc., in one way, to the thesis that natural good can only be 
maximised by loyalty (not, however, unconditional) to certain principles, which sug- 
gests another and more utilitarian account ? This both needs and deserves clarification. 
But, successful or not, the argument is well worth study. This is the most stimulating, 
as it is the most taxing, of the ‘ constructive ’ chapters. The book ends with two chap- 
ters, on ‘ Freedom, Responsibility and Sin ’ and on ‘ Religion in the Moral Life ’, that 
are comparatively straightforward. Both are fresh and forcible and wise discussions ; 
and the former is particularly good. 

I cannot speak so highly of the rest of the volume—the historical and critical survey 
of ethical naturalism and scepticism, and the treatment of ‘the plague of semantic 
confusion ’, which occupy Chapters 2 to 4. They have their better passages, and indeed 
the whole second half of Chapter 4 (the discussion of ‘ good ’) is useful. But in general 
it must be said that the disproportion between Professor Garnett’s programme and 
the space he has allotted to it would inevitably defeat him, even if he were at his best, 
as he is not, in dealing with such surely uncongenial topics. It is all too hurried and 
sketchy to convey a very definite impression, let alone convince the doubting. 


W. G, MACLAGAN 
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Philosophers Speak of God. By CHARLES HARTSHORNE and WILLIAM L. Resse. (Chi- 
eago: University Press. Cambridge University Press. 1953. Pp. 535. Price 
56s 6d). 


The reviewer suspects that he has been asked to look at this impressive volume not 
because he may conceivably have remembered something of Greats philosophy but 
because he is supposed (by the nature of his office) to know something about Christian 
theology. Without affirming his competence in either sphere, he can at least express 
his admiration of the wide range of the contents of this book and the dialectical skill 
of its authors, along with his gratitude for the intellectual feast which the reading of 
it has involved. The book is an anthology—if that is the right word. Its ostensible 
purpose is to present a selection of typical extracts, from writers (most, but not all, of 
them philosophers) from Ikhnaton to those still living, bearing on the existence and 
nature of God. In truth, it exceeds this purpose, and to excellent effect : the selections 
from each author are preceded by a short introduction and followed by a longer analytical 
commentary. Probably these commentaries will be found to give the book its greatest 
value, for (to one whose philosophical training began with Plato and ended with Aris- 
totle) they seem to be models of what this kind of work ought to be. 

The scheme of the book is as follows. A general introduction suggests the standpoint 
of the authors as what seems to be known to others besides themselves as panentheism. 
In it a short exposition of the doctrine of polarity is followed by a classification of 
possible theistic doctrines, through which the position is reached that the Supreme 
may most suitably be thought of as Eternal-Temporal Consciousness, both Knowing 
and including the World (the formula for which is ETCKW). The selections from 
authors are ranged in three groups. Part one begins with a set of not strictly philo- 
sophical extracts (including some from the Judeo-Christian Scriptures) in which panen- 
theistie doctrine seems to be involved, and proceeds with other philosophers, from 
Aristotle to Socinus, who present a doctrine shorn of one or more of the five elements 
above-mentioned. Part two, presenting modern views, again begins with exponents 
of the full doctrine, and goes on to others who retain such small part of it as not to be 
recognisably speaking of the same thing. Part three gives examples of skeptical (sic) 
or atheistic views, ancient and modern. An Epilogue, on the Logic of Panentheism, 
is again a brilliant piece of analysis, reaching the conclusion that : 

The superrelative or reflexively transcendent perfection of God is the fulness 
of his being, his wholeness as always self-identical, but self-identical as self- 
enriched, influenced but never fully determined by (and never fully determining) 
others—in short, a living, sensitive, free personality, preserving all actual events 
with impartial care and for ever adding new events to his experience. The 
absolute is the One merely as One : the superrelative is the many as also one, 
or the one as also many. The world as not God is the many merely as many— 
an abstraction from the many as one, as the integrated, active-passive content 
of omniscience. 

We have found only one misprint, of no importance. The writing is necessarily 
too crowded with technical terms to be a model of English style, but, even if it requires 
the reader's close attention, it does not grate on his mental ear. We could wish that 
philosophers, like those of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, might write in 
such a style that their works should become part of English literature : we could wish 
also that American writers might avoid using ‘ due to ’ for ‘ owing to ’ at the beginning 
of a sentence, along with the provincialism ‘ we will’ for ‘ we shall’. American com- 
positors do wonderful things with the division of words at the ends of lines : they even 
separate a Q from its U. The book would be improved in a second edition if the running 
headlines of the righthand pages were transferred to the left and the names of the 
authors under discussion substituted for them on the right, and if references were 
given to original texts as well as to the translations from which the selections are actually 
borrowed. 

At this point the reviewer feels himself to be getting out of his depth. Attamen 
audendum aliquid. What is the authors’ standpoint, and how may it be supposed to 
square with Christian theology ? A passing phrase (it is not clear whether the authors 
intend it to have all this weight) suggests that whereas traditional doctrines, diverse 
as they are, regard the divine as monopolar (like a circle), panentheism, working round 
two poles (like an ellipse), may be thought to make the same difference to philosophical 
theology as the researches of Kepler made to astronomy. At all events the suggestion 
is that traditional theology has got into difficulties through isolating in the divine Being 
the eternal or the temporal, the transcendent or the immanent, as mutually exclusive. 
Panentheism, denying that the principle of contradiction applies to these concepts, 
holds that the Supreme Being, while conscious of himself and of the world, is at once 
eternal (with all that that implies) and accommodating himself in time, at once trans- 
cendent as the Creator of the world, and within the world in its creation and develop- 
ment. Such a doctrine, it is thought, makes room for divine love and sympathy, while 
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it also removes difficulties which have arisen through the accentuation of one pole to 
the exclusion of the other. 

It would be great presumption on your reviewer's part if he, nullius maxime loci 
homo, were to take upon him to say what should be the attitude of Christian theologians 
to such a statement as this. He can but put down certain impressions, the first of which 
is that he thinks he could have found passages from the Scriptures (e.g., St. John i, 
1-14 and Hebrews i. 1-4) which more closely than those here given suggest the doctrine 
required. It may conceivably be the case that the Arian controversy of the fourth 
century (or perhaps even the Alexandrian Platonists before that) led theological dis- 
cussion towards abstract theories of the divine nature, and somewhat away from the 
revelation of God through his personal and co-essential Word and Son. For Christian 
theologians were bound to maintain that between God and man there is at least such 
non-incompatibility of nature as to make it possible for God to have taken to himself 
human nature in its perfection and its integrity. Again, it may be the case that such 
a doctrine as is here presented might provide the ground on which to reconcile (short 
of the discreet agnosticism with which they are usually met) those apparent incom. 
patibles of divine foreknowledge and predestination with human freedom and responsi- 
bility, of divine impassibility (not impassivity, for Christianity has stedfastly repudiated 
the placidus et stupidus deus of the Stoics and Epicureans) with divine compassion, 
and others besides. There is at least something here worth considering. If the impression 
left by this book is that it is all very persuasive, yet that this is not the God whom we 
know, a fair enough answer would be that such could not be expected. Philosophy is 
not theology, and even theology is not religion. It is sufficient for theology if it ade- 
quately accounts for the data of revelation : it is sufficient for philosophy in this sphere 
if after examination it can attain to an adequate synthesis of theological concepts, 
The book before us seems to do that. If panentheism is the bare bones of Christian 
theology, at least we can say that the skeleton possesses a recognisable outline : whether 
theologians would express themselves in precisely these terms is perhaps another matter, 
We repeat, that the authors’ comments and criticisms will probably be found even 
more valuable than the extracts they have selected, and we thank them for their work. 


E. Evans 


Reason and Revelation. A Question from Duns Scotus. By N. MickLem. (Edinburgh : 
Nelson. 1953. Pp. vi + 106. Price 8s 6d). 


Dr. Micklem here gives us a text and exposition of the first ‘ Question ’ from the 
Prologue to the Opus Oxoniense of Duns Scotus—‘ whether it is necessary for man in 
this present life to receive some special doctrine by supernatural inspiration *. The 
exposition follows the text closely, and only in a nine-page ‘ Epilogue ’ does Dr. Micklem 
break away to indicate how he himself views the problem of the relation between reason 
and revelation and to assess the value of Duns’ contribution to its solution. 

One cannot but wish that he had developed his thesis more fully if he was not to 
confine himself altogether to the elucidation of Duns’ text. As things are, the reader 
has an uneasy sense that two programmes, of philosophical discussion and of commentary 
respectively, are here ill-adjusted to one another ; the more so because something much 
less than the full Duns text seems required for the former. 

Nevertheless this slender volume is certainly to be welcomed for its convenient 
presentation of a fascinating specimen of scholastic argument which, the third Article 
in particular, deserves, as Dr. Micklem claims, the attention of present-day thinkers. 
(Only, might we not have been told just where, and on what principles, the Quaracchi 
text has been modified ?). The argument is, and remains after Dr. Micklem has done 
his best with it, extraordinarily difficult ; but mature scholars will surely find the com- 
mentary helpful and stimulating, not least those for whom the stimulus will be to a 
clarification of their own divergent interpretation. For students not already familiar 
with mediaeval philosophy it would have been an advantage to have more explanation 
of the philosophical context of the work, and of the terms employed in it. 

Two specific complaints, the first on a point of substance. Dr. Micklem seems to 
suggest in a couple of passages that Duns allowed more competence to the natural 
reason that did St. Thomas. This is at least misleading : for is it not indeed, as regards 
our actual condition in this life (about which Duns is speaking) the reverse of the truth ? 
Secondly, although in general Dr. Micklem supplies us with proper references for the 
Aristotle passages cited by Duns he once or twice repeats the book and chapter numbers 
Duns gives although they are not those of the modern texts. Incidentally, the reference 
in the footnote on p. 7 is misprinted ; and on p. 71 the [31] should surely be [21]. 


W. G. MacrtaGcan 
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Marxism, an Interpretation. By Atasparr C. MacIntyre. (London: §8.C.M. Press. 
1953. Pp. 126. Price 8s 6d). 


This is a short book, but it is clearly the deposit of much thought. It seems to me 
to take a little time to get into its stride, and the first four chapters are the least satis- 
factory. Chapter I starts off with a discussion of the sacred and the secular, chapters 
II to IV trace the development of Marxism from Hegel through Feuerbach. These 
chapters contain good things and illuminating insights ; there is a penetrating, brief 
exposition at the beginning of chapter IT of the Gospel parable of the sheep and the 
goats (which I think is central for the author’s own interpretation : Marxism is finally, 
so to speak, brought to the judgement of this parable), and there is a vivid awareness 
in chapter I of the danger of divorcing the sacred from the secular (as a protest against 
this divorce, an anti-clerical secularism may itself be ‘ among the fruits of the gospel ’). 
But the removal of the distinction is also un-Christian (as the author sees, p. 12) 
and I do not think Mr. MacIntyre faces the question where the line is to be drawn. 
Chapters II to IV do not link directly to the theme of chapter I. They are mainly 
concerned to show that the religious concern with alienation and redemption, translated 
from theological into philosophical terms, was central to the Hegelian philosophy, and 
to trace this theme through Feuerbach to the early Marx. But the exposition rather 
jumps about. 

From chapter V onwards (there are ten chapters in all), when the author passes 
from introduction to an exposition and criticism of Marxism itself, the book seems to 
me to gain markedly in strength and sureness. Chapters V and VI, the central chapters, 
are devoted to Marx’s vision of History. First it is shown, from Marx’s early writings, 
how Marx’s own thought was dominated by the theme of the alienation or estrange- 
ment of man from his own essential being and the means of his reconciliation. Then it 
is shown how Marx himself came at about the time of the Communist Manifesto, to 
repudiate this language. He came to see the estrangement not as a metaphysical hap- 
pening, but as an historical one (the historical fatality which produced the phenomenon 
of class-division), and the reconciliation therefore as something to be achieved not by 
thought nor in religion, but by social and revolutionary action. This latter is the Marx- 
ism with which we are all familiar, but it cannot be understood unless it is seen that 
its social and revolutionary practice is moulded by its religious and philosophical back- 
ground (pp. 76-7). To show how Christianity leads to Marxism, and to trace the cor- 
ruption of Marxism—this is the twofold theme of the book. 

The corruption of Marxism is seen in its converting of itself into an orthodoxy. 
Mr. MacIntyre has a profound insight here, which I despair of rendering. Marx’s achieve- 
ment was to relativize all orthodoxies, seeing that ‘ fundamental humanity is discovered 
at a level deeper than that of which men are ordinarily aware ’ ; his failure was that he 
did not relativize his own orthodoxy, he was ‘ therefore forced to see his own theory as 
the truth come to light at last’. Consequently ‘a man’s assent to or dissent from 
essential truths ’ comes to be ‘ measured by his assent to or dissent from Marxist theory ’ 
(pp. 88-9). This corruption of Marxism ‘ turns man’s hopes away from man and puts 
them instead in the party ’ (p. 77). 

A chapter (chapter IX) is devoted to the relation of Marxism to ‘ Analytical Philo- 
sophy ’, which would deny the meaningfulness of the questions to which Marxism gives 
an answer. Marx’s answers, says Mr. MacIntyre in effect (and I infer that he would 
say the same about the statements of Christian faith) are meaningless if they are taken 
as statements. But their true nature is not to be statements, but to be practical. ‘ Moral 
judgements announce our decisions * (p. 114). But I question whether we can acquiesce 
in the denial of all truth-content to theological utterances. 

I must have given a distorted impression of the book by abstracting brief topics 
for quotation in a short review. First, it does not do justice to the concentration of 
thought into a short space which is characteristic of the book. There is sometimes 
a lack of lucidity, not in the expression of individual thoughts, but in their connection ; 
but there is a certain depth of insight, which is crystallized every now and then in a 
telling sentence. Thus: the later Marx comes ‘to deny any moral foundation to a 
vision whose whole origin lay in moral concerns’. ‘ The tragedy of Marxism is that 
it wished to combine the scope of metaphysics with the certainty of natural sciences ’. 
(Of the special position accorded to the proletariat in Marxism) ‘ The possessing 
classes are comforted by a semblance ; the dispossessed have nothing but reality ’. 

Secondly, abstraction of topics may make it appear that the book is concerned with 
the development and relations of ideas seen objectively from the standpoint of a detached 
observer. In fact it is written from a confessional standpoint, from within Christianity, 
so that the writer is involved in the issues which he is discussing ; it is rather a con- 
frontation of beliefs than a comparison of ideas. (Or rather it is a criticism of ideas, 

on a confrontation of beliefs.) If this is criticized as a confession of bias, we 
should perhaps reflect that the ideal from which it is criticized has been shown to be 
untenable. No statements on the metaphysical level have the objectivity of detachment. 
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Accepting Mr. MacIntyre’s standpoint, I should be inclined to differ from him on 
the following points : (i) It is fruitless to discuss the relation of Marxism to * religion ’, 
Marxists do this, including Christianity as a species of religion. But the crucial question 
is the relation of Marxism not to religion, but to Christianity (it has been said ‘ Christian- 
ity is not a religion ’). I do not mean that Mr. MacIntyre is unaware of the uniqueness 
of Christianity among religions. Indeed, when I have felt that he was generalizing 
about religion, I have generally found myself refuted by coming across a passage in 
which the special character of Christianity is strikingly displayed (e.g. p. 83). Never- 
theless I will venture the criticism that the distinctiveness of Christianity is not quite 
systematically held in mind. (ii) In his important and instructive distinction between 
prediction and prophecy (pp. 89-90), I do not think the special nature of prophecy is 
quite adequately shown. Prophecy is thought of as being teleological, anthropomorphic, 
moral ; but does not its true character depend on the fact that what is prophesied is 
a mystery ? (iii) “ You can only know the truth of the world if you are engaged in altering 
it *. This sentence expresses Marx's belief, and I think expresses Mr. MacIntyre’s also, 
But do not the last three words of it imply a too narrow restriction ? * You can only 
know the truth of the world if you are engaged ’. But is the only form of engagement 
that which finds expression in reformatory or revolutionary action ? Does Mr. MacIntyre 
allow sufficiently for the truth expressed in the words of Theodore Woods : ‘ It is not 
for you to build a new world, but for God to build a new world, working mightily in 
you in the power of His Spirit ’ (quoted Margaret Cropper New Life, p. 20). In his 
final chapter Mr. MacIntyre says *‘ The task is to create a form of community which 
will exemplify the pattern of the gospel’ (p. 122). But this task does not lie wholly 
in the future. Does Mr. MacIntyre allow sufficient weight to the fact that the decisive 
part of it has already been performed by Christ in the Incarnation and what followed 
from it ? On the final page of the book is a quotation from Dietrich Bonhoeffer : ‘ The 
Christian is not a homo religiosus, but simply a man as Jesus (in distinction from John 
the Baptist) was aman. . . . Not the flat and banal ‘“ This-sidedness *’ of the Enlight- 
ened, of the Active, of the Comfortable and the Sluggard, but the deep ** This-sidedness ” 
which is full of discipline, and in which the knowledge of the Death and Resurrection 
is always present, this it is that I mean. ... How can a man wax arrogant if in a this- 
sided life he shares the suffering of God?’ The social conditions which make possible 
a Christian life in this sense have already been created. 

M. B. Foster 


Paradox and Nirvana, A Study of Religious Uliimates with special reference to Burmese 
Buddhism. By R. L. StaterR. (Chicago : University of Chicago Press. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 1951. Pp. xii + 145. Price 30s). 


Let nobody be misled by the exotic title of this book. It is not just another volume 
of platitudes on Oriental religion, but—as its sub-title more truly indicates—a serious 
study of religious ultimates with special reference to Burmese Buddhism. Dr. Slater, 
now of McGill, spent many years at the University of Rangoon. In this book he sets 
out to prove that the Buddhist conception of nirvana is not purely negative as generally 
supposed. In doing so he vindicates the right of Buddhism to be regarded by Western 
thinkers as a genuine religion and not merely an ethical philosophy. Since Buddhism 
is often regarded in Western circles as atheistic, and so doubtfully a religion, Dr. Slater's 
thesis is novel and important, not least to comparative religion. 

The author begins by showing, with reference to Buddhist scriptures and writings, 
that nirvana means more than mere not-being. The word ‘ nirvana ° (usually appearing, 
a little disconcertingly, in the Pali form ‘ nibbana’) attempts to express by negation 
what positive language is inadequate to state. Nirvana is certainly negation of all 
known being, but it is not nothingness. Yet what it is more than that can only be 
hinted at by parable and paradox. So far Dr. Slater’s thesis, based as it is on ample 
authority in Buddhist literature, draws a certain parallel between Buddhist religion 
and Western philosophical thought as exemplified in Hegel and the modern Existential- 
ists. Indeed what the Buddhist saint has to say about nirvana is not unlike what 
Heidegger says about not-being. Such a parallel is not enough for Dr. Slater. 
He goes on to show that nirvana is the kernel and foundation of Buddhist religious 
endeavour as well as its basic idea. Nirvana, in fact, is the religious ultimate of the 
Hindu-Buddhist tradition, just as deity is the religious ultimate of the Semitic religions 
of the West. The falsity of refusing to class Buddhism as a religion because of its atheism 
is thus displayed. Atheism is irrelevant to its religious character because deity is not 
ite religious ultimate. 

These contentions are well supported by evidence of Buddhist religious practice in 
Burma and elsewhere. Dr. Slater finds the final confirmation of his thesis, however, in 
the universal features of religious thought. Basic religious ideas, he contends, find their 
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typical expression in paradox. This is true of all the great religious thought of our 
own Christian tradition, from St. Paul to Kierkegaard. The paradoxical character of 
nirvana thus exemplifies a necessity of religious thought and expression which is uni- 
versal. Parochialism has blinded Western thought to the fact that deity and worship 
are not the sole ultimates for religious thought and practice. 


R. J. K. Murray 


Idealism and Progress. By G. C. Dev. (Caleutta : Das Gupta & Co. 1952. Pp. x 4 
454. Price 10 rupees). 


This book contains the text of a doctoral dissertation approved in Calcutta in 1944 ; 
in content it belongs to the 1920’s. Kant, Hegel, Bradley and Bergson, with their 
Indian counterparts, are the philosophers whose views the author takes seriously ; 
Alexander, Russell (as represented in An Outline of Philosophy) and the American 
realists are among the critics most frequently mentioned. Mr. Dev moves with a 
certain competence inside his own limits, advancing a compromise theory intended to 
do justice to sense and reason alike, and proposing to meet the threatened divorce 
between thought and reality by appeal to an ‘ intuition of pure identity ’. Unfortun- 
ately, he shows little awareness of the need to pay cash for the many abstract symbols 
he uses, with the result that the reader is apt to be left in the air and may even fail to 
discover what sort of experience an intuition of pure identity might be. 


W. H. WatsH 


A Free Society. An Evaluation of Contemporary Democracy. By Mark M. Hea.p. 
(New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. Pp. xii + 546. Price $4.75). 


The author says that he does not intend his work as a ‘ professional ’ contribution 
to political science, and that, for the benefit of the ‘ average citizen ’, he has made an 
‘effort to subordinate the philosophical, abstruse, and purely theoretical aspects of 
the subject ’°. With but little actual appearance of the effort required, he has entirely 
succeeded in doing this ; but the average citizen may nevertheless be deterred by the 
mere length of the work, and ought perhaps to be given the further assurance that the 
present volume combines, as it were, many similar books in one, and that if he finishes 
it he will not need another book on this subject for some time. The author has given 
variety to his text by the introduction of numerous quotations from another book by 
himself on the same topic. 

J. M. Brown 


Dialectical Materialism. An Introductory Course. By MAURICE CORNFORTH. Volume 
One : Materialism and the Dialectical Method. (London : Lawrence & Wishart. 
1952. Pp. 144. Price 10s 6d). Volume Two: Historical Materialism. (1953. 
Pp. 206. Price 10s 6d). 


In his first volume the author undertakes to expound ‘ the basic ideas of Marxist 
materialism °. He has found much to agree with in the interpretations of these ideas 
offered by Lenin and Stalin, and has not bewildered the novices for whom his work is 
intended by mentioning any interpreter who differed from these two philosophers. 
He has, indeed, done his best throughout to remove difficulties. He wisely allows the 
beginner to think, at first (p. 60), that ‘ development ’ always takes place by an ‘ abrupt 
transition ’, and only on p. 109 introduces him to the more advanced doctrine, which 
we owe to the subtlety of Stalin, that it sometimes does and sometimes not. To help 
the novice to accept the doctrine that all ‘ development ’ results from ‘ internal contra- 
dictions ’, he casts (Ch. 9, and pp. 118, 119) a light haze over the difference between 
these ‘ internal contradictions ’ on the one hand, and, on the other, the contrast between 
‘old’ and ‘ new ’ which arises in something as a result of ‘development ’. He is every- 
where as lucid and coherent as the subject allows. But those beginners who, even after 
studying the ‘ boiling kettle’ illustration on p. 97, do not feel that they understand 
this philosophy, should not be deterred from proceeding to the account of social develop- 
ment in the second volume, by the author’s representation thereof as an application 
of the ideas explained in the first volume ; for the logical connection between these 
two volumes is less close than they may fear. A third volume, on ‘ theory of know- 
ledge ’, is promised. The work as a whole will be useful mainly to the greenhorns for 
whom it is intended ; but the first volume, at least, may interest those who have some 
knowledge of the unclarified philosophical ideas of Marx and Engels, but not of what 
the Moscow Institute of Philosophy has done with them. 

J. M, Brown 
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Die Geburtsstunde des souverndnen Staates. By Fr. A. FRETHERR VON DER HEyprtg, 
(Regensburg : Habbel. 1952. Pp. viii + 475. Price DM 36). 


This is an impressive piece of historical scholarship and criticism. Apart from the 
topic of international law, itself a specialised one, only the Sixth Section of the book 
entitled ‘ Der Einfluss philosophischer Zeitansehauungen auf die Bildung einer Theorie 
vom Staat’ is of direct concern to philosophers ; and even this Section is primarily 
historical in interest. It traces the philosophical roots of the sovereign state in Aristotle, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Averroes and the Nominalists, and follows its development under 
the impact of Augustinian ideas. 

The work deals with the late 13th and early 14th Centuries as the period when the 
foundations were laid in theory and political practice of the sovereign state. The birth 
of this Frankenstein monster (as we now perceive the sovereign nation-state to be) is 
well told by Professor von der Heydte. It was conceived by the power-lust of princes 
in many parts of Europe and fostered by the worldy ambition of Popes. The author 
exemplifies one strand of its evolution in the relations between Edward I of England 
and Alexander III of Scotland. With its depth of cultural insight and truly European 
breadth of vision, this work puts into proper perspective the medieval roots of the 
Renaissance. Along with the development of the idea of sovereignty the author traces 
a corresponding change in conceptions of the law of nations, showing how the germs 
of ideas developed by Grotius may be discerned among his 14th Century predecessors, 

Thanks to a Carnegie grant, the author was enabled to study certain original Vatican 
sources for himself. Though expository rather than original in approach, it cannot 
be doubted that this work fills a gap in existing learning and contributes to a just ap- 
preciation of the medieval foundations of the modern world. Let us hope that the idea 
of sovereignty, thus borne in travail, will die quietly in its bed in the none too distant 
future. 

The book contains a number of excellent illustrations and is beautifully made—a 
worthy product of post-war West-German cultural resurgence. I think it is likely to 
become an authority for its period and topic. 

R. J. K. Murray 


The Great Philosophers. By Rapvostay A. Tsanorr. (New York: Harper. 1953. 
Pp. x + 653. Price $6.00). 


A history of western philosophy from the Pre-Socratics to Whitehead in 36 chapters, 
one to each major figure or group. Each chapter incorporates paragraphs on minor 
associated figures (so that the number of names mentioned is very large) and has a 
small bibliography of books in English. The summaries of the doctrines are in general 
well-balanced and the historical information strictly relevant, but of course no new 
ground is covered and the information given does not go beyond what can readily be 
found in the usual works of reference. This is a handbook for students, but its price 
will prevent its being used for its intended purpose in this country. 

P. G. Lucas 


Brett's History of Psychology. Abridged. Edited and arranged by R. 8S. Perrers. (Lon- 
don : George Allen and Unwin. 1953. Pp. 742. Price 42s). 


Brett's plan, in his original three volumes, was, as he tells us, to record in their chrono- 
logical order, the steps by which psychology had reached its present stage of development, 
indicating at the same time the relations between psychology and those phases of 
human thought to which it was allied. In this connection he explicitly mentions re- 
ligion, metaphysics, logic, ethics, politics, sociology, paedagogy, criminology, physics, 
anatomy, physiology, neurology and chemistry. He adds: ‘a history of psychology 
must therefore be highly complex, and any attempt to construct a record of all its 
currents and cross-currents is sure to seem irrelevant in some respects, inadequate in 
others’ (Preface to Vol. II). But, he remarks, ‘an exhaustive encyclopaedia of all 
known writers or work was never contemplated’. As is well-known, Professor Brett 
executed that highly complex task with care, sound judgment, and as much clarity 
as the subject matter allowed. His work contains a great deal of historical material, 
both important and interesting, not available in other histories or psychology. Much 
of that material is preserved in the present edition. 

But, from the point of view of the modern student, Brett’s work suffers, as Dr. 
Peters indicates, from two defects : it is too long and not sufficiently up-to-date. To 
overcome that latter, and inevitable, shortcoming, a chapter of approximately 30,000 
words is added : to remedy the former defect, about 100,000 words have been excised 
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from Brett’s exposition. In making available much that is eminently worth while, 
much that is good has had to go. What remains of Brett (always readily distinguishable 
because set in distinctive type) has been regrouped, relabelled, and integrated into a 
new whole, within a modern methodological framework. The outcome is highly satis- 
factory, especially important for the scientist, a ‘ must ’ for every Psychological Library, 
and a valuable addition to many others. 

Henry H. Fercuson 


Fiolsofia de la educacién. By ANGEL GONZALEZ ALVAREZ. (Mendoza: Universidad 
Nacional de Cuyo. 1952. Pp. 250). 


This work on the philosophy of éducation, by a Spanish metaphysician now in 
Argentina, is methodical and precise but handicapped by being cast in rather inadequate 
terms of thought. Man is conceived as a substantially determined reality supporting 
an accidental determinability, and education as the qualitative maturing of man’s 
accidental potentialities or faculties whereby he becomes more ready for the good 
employment of his specific operations. Professor Gonzadlez combats the idealist and 
existentialist idea of man’s having to win his being, i.e. his humanity, and the ante- 
cedents of this idea in the Protestant doctrine of the total depravity of human nature 
after the Fall. Yet his denial that any improvement in us, even supernatural, involves 
a substantial alteration attenuates both the New Testament doctrines of self-denial 
and regeneration and also his own conclusion that the aim of educational activity is 
the formation of Christ in man. He pleads indeed that the accidents touch the depths 
of our inward being, but an accident is an attribute which equally may and may not 
belong to a substance, and the very importance in a man of his character and accom- 
plishments implies that they cannot adequately be thought of as the accidents of a 
substance. 

A. MacC. ARMSTRONG 


The Education of Man. Aphorisms. By Hernricu PEstaLozzi : With an introduction 
by W. H. Kivparrickx. Translated by H. and R. Norpren. (New York : Philo- 
sophical Library. 1951. Pp. xiv + 93. Price $2.75). 


Pestalozzi’s collected writings fill nine volumes in Seyffarth’s standard edition and 
have not yet found an English translator. Selected portions have been translated in 
England and America (J. A. Green’s Pestalozzi’s Educational Writings, 1912, is the 
best known here), but the clumsy and involved German of the great Swiss educator 
presents many difficulties for a translator. This slim and lavishly produced volume 
offers the American reader about 450 disconnected pithy sayings and aphorisms culled 
from the whole range of his writings. They vary in length from a mere line or two to 
a short paragraph, and they are arranged under ten section headings (viz. : ‘ Mankind 
and Humanity ’, ‘ The Individual’, ‘ Home and Hearth’, ‘ The Education of Man’, 
ete.) illustrating Pestalozzi’s leading educational principles. 

Some of these aphorisms appear to be assigned quite arbitrarily to a particular 
rubric, and in one case at least the two halves of a single quotation appear on different 
pages. As no reference is given to any German text (whether Mann’s or Seyffarth’s) 
it is impossible to trace the source of most of them, or check the accuracy of the trans- 
lation. This greatly limits the value of the book. A few aphorisms obviously come from 
Pestalozzi’s early series of reflections entitled The. Evening Hours of a Hermit. A brief 
historical introduction by Professor Kilpatrick, the doyen of American educationalists 
and a follower of John Dewey, traces Pestalozzi’s influence on Prussian and American 
Education, and shows how close his fundamental ideas came to those of twentieth 
century pragmatism. But he errs in claiming that Pestalozzi abolished corporal punish- 
ment in his schools. 

It is difficult to appraise fairly a book which defies continuous reading, especially 
as many of these tags.of proverbial wisdom are unintelligible when divorced from their 
contexts. But the book is ill conceived if its purpose be to present some of the under- 
lying basic principles of Pestalozzi’s philosophy of education, as the publishers claim. 
It is true that Pestalozzi was a great philanthropist and educator of genius rather 
than a systematic thinker. But a beginner would scarcely gain from this random 
selection of short sayings any appreciation of Pestalozzi’s main educational ideas or 
of the role he has played in the history of education. 


A. J. D. Portrous 
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Science, Language, and Human Rights. Papers for the ... . annual meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, 1952. (Philadelphia : Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1952. Pp. 211. Price $2.50). 


This somewhat misleading title is employed to cover the symposia chosen for publica- 
tion from the programme of meetings held at the College of the City of New York in 
December 1952. Since it is unlikely that many people would wish to read the whole 
of a miscellaneous collection of this kind, I shall try to convey an idea of the scope and 
treatment of the several symposia with only the most general attempt at evaluation, 

The first symposium—called *‘ phenomenalism ’—was opened by Roderick Firth, 
who described his paper as being an attempt to answer two questions : (a) How close 
can we come to formulating the basic thesis of phenomenalism if we adopt the lan 
of ‘ appearing ’ in place of the sense-datum terminology, and (6) (having decided that 
we cannot) Is the incompatibility between phenomenalism and the language of ‘ appear. 
ing * a reason for rejecting phenomenalism or for rejecting (for epistemological purposes) 
this language ? To the discussion of these questions Max Black at once objected (as 
I felt myself compelled to do) that the questions cannot be answered unless the ex- 
pression * sense-datum language ’ has a sense that is clearly understood. To elucidate 
its usage he employs an operational method, namely teaching John Doe how to use it, 
This attempt crumbles before the problem of making sense out of the question whether 
there are any unsensed sensa ; to which might be added the characteristic Eddingtonian 
sally of a universe of uncocked snooks. Black concludes that the usage of the * sense- 
datum language ° is hopelessly confused, and any attempt to clarify it reveals its essen- 
tially ‘ privative ’ character, making it useless for epistemological purposes. ‘ And if 
phenomenalism cannot be formulated except in the sense-datum language, I should 

take that as one more good reason, if any were needed, for rejecting phenomenalism ’, 

The Problem of Concept and Theory Formation in the Social Sciences was discussed 
by Ernest Nagel and Carl G. Hempel. Here the issue was the degree to which such 
concepts may be approximated to those of celestial physics ; that is, to what extent 
the ‘ methodological unity ’ of * science ’ may be saved. 

The symposium which struck me as having special interest was that on The Concept 
of Expression in Art by Vincent A. Tomas and Douglas N. Morgan, which might be 
described as an analysis of the meaning of ‘ hearing sad music ’. The problems here— 
the relations between stimulus, actual experience, and valuation—are analogous to 
those dealt with in the symposium on Phenomenalism. Yet a comparison of the respee- 
tive documentations (called ‘ Notes’), running to about forty distinct entries, reveals 
only one common to both symposia—Professor Broad’s Mind and its Place in Nature. 
This seems to me regrettable ; and perhaps not unconnected with Mr. Tomas’s reference 
to Charles Hartshorne’s ‘ fascinating but apparently strangely neglected The Philosophy 
and Psychology of Sensation’, in which it is said that a ‘ maximum of attention upon 
sensations themselves shows them to be feelings, to possess emotional qualities as their 
intrinsic essence ’. This seems to be a valid abstraction from another ‘ fascinating but 
apparently strangely neglected >’ book—Process and Reality. Another (I think) im- 
portant note sounded in this discussion is the reference to a * considerable quantity of 
experimental data which hitherto has lain scattered through the psychological liter- 
ature, largely unknown to philosophers elses 

The remaining symposia dealt with What is a Rule of Language? (N. L. Wilson 
and R. M. Martin) and The Concept of Universal Human Rights (A. I. Melden and W. K. 
Frankena). The former is beyond my competence to summarise ; and of the latter I 
will only say that it seemed to have strong overtones of Susan Stebbing’s Lecture on 
Men and Moral Principles, and also struck me as an interesting ‘ moral philosophical ’ 
counterpart of Dr. W. A. Sinclair’s point of view in The Conditions of Knowing. 

The book is a pleasure to read and handle. As one nullius addictus in verba iurare 
magistri, I was struck by the absence, in a work of which language was the leading 
motif, of that flood of babytalk, obsessional-neurosis talk, and just Talk, through which 
the uninitiate has to wade to reach the heart of so much contemporary British dis- 
cussion in the same field. 

Witi1am P. D. WIGHTMAN 
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